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UE and Annie Dee 
R turned scarlet. Mrs. 
Wardell grew pale. 

‘*Come in, Miss Ferris,’’ 
she said politely. ‘*Come 
in and sit down.’’ 

Miss Ferris lifted the skirt 
of her gray silk and entered. 
She was quite aware that the 
atmosphere was palpitant. 
Mrs. Wardell and her daugh- 
ters stood in embarrassed 
silence. 

‘* You heard what we 
said ?’? asked Mrs. Wardell, 
after a moment. 

‘*T heard a little of it,’’ 
Miss Ferris replied, with her 
thin lips looking thinner 
and her pale eyes paler than 
usual. ‘*And I guessed the 
rest.’’ 

**So now,’’ quietly said 
Mrs. Wardell, ‘‘you are 
thinking, ‘This is what I 
predicted,’ and you are glad 
—or almost glad—that the 
poor girl seems to have ful- 
filled your prophecy. But 
it is too soon for you to 
rejoice, if it has occurred to 
you to do so, Miss Ferris, for 
our guest has done nothing 
that would make us lessen 
our regard for her.’’ 

Miss Ferris smiled a wry 
little smile, half of irritation, 
half of admiration, evidently 
thinking it ‘‘thoroughbred’’ 
of Mrs. Wardell to put a 
good face on the matter. 
Then, as she looked, she 
saw a change of expression 
in Mrs. Wardell’s face. It 
melted into sudden and gen- 
uine friendliness, as if she 
had summoned some ideal, 
for a moment lost. 

‘Oh, please forgive me,’’ 
she cried contritely, ‘‘ for 
foisting such thoughts on 
you! Why should I think 
you were rejoicing because 
that nice girl has been put into 
an embarrassing situation? It 
is true that I saw that look come 
into your face, Miss Ferris—it 
told me that you were glad in 
spite of your better self; but 
I ought not to have seen it. I 
ought to have looked away and 
given your generosity and dig- In 
nity a chance to take charge of 
your spirit. I ought to have realized 
that you who have known that girl ever 
since she was a baby and who know all 
she has suffered would be much quicker 
than I to wish her well and to protect 
her reputation. ’’ 

‘*But that’s not true, mother,’’ broke 
in the-uncompromising Rue. ‘‘It was 
Miss Ferris who told us about Delia, 
and she needn’t have told us at all.’’ 

‘*T know she told us,’’ said Mrs. 
Wardell, ‘‘but she regretted it. She 
went further than she meant that day. 
Isn’t that so, Naney Ferris? Didn’t 
you lie awake that night after you had 
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ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 
DELIA LOOKED UP, STARTLED. 
DRESSING TABLE THAT DAY! | LOOKED AT IT AND PUT IT BACK.” 


“WHY, YES, | SAW YOUR NECKLACE ON THE 
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enjoyment of life and alertness 
that made you take such a keen 
interest in your neighbors. You 
learned your book of comedy 
through and through. If you had been 
a playwright no one would have blamed 
you for studying human nature in a satiri- 
eal spirit. I only regret that a mind like 
yours, so keen and restless, had nothing 
else to occupy it; or, if you were destined 
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7 find the thing that’s lost? 

as) **Indeed I will and shall be glad 
to,’? said Miss Ferris heartily. 
‘*T’ll help you to the best of my ability; 
and whether we find it or not, I shall 
never, to my dying day, speak of the mat- 
ter. You’ve said some brave things to 





they hurt, but I feel I deserved them. I’m 
might have done it in a literary, impersonal | and that’s a hard thing to do, sometimes. ’’ 
way instead of carrying stories from neighbor} Eagerly, anxiously, they searched the house 
to neighbor. ’’ |over; they looked in all imaginable and un- 
Miss Ferris flushed deeply, but she did not | imaginable places. They reviewed all possible 
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Chapter Seven 


us for everything, and you’ll help | 


me, Mrs. Wardell, and I won’t deny that | 


to be a recorder of human frailties, I wish you | going to forgive you for being just to me— | 


gone to bed and wish you had bitten | withdraw her gaze; she still faced her friendly 








your tongue out before you told the 
story that prejudiced us against Delia 
Sessions ?’’ 

Nancy Ferris moved restlessly in her 
chair and her eyes fell; then she lifted 
them and looked Mrs. Wardell in the 
face. 

‘*It is quite true,’’ she said. ‘‘I hated 
myself for all I had told you that day, 
not only about Delia, but about other 
people here in town. I never meant to 
run on like that; I only wanted to enter- 
tain you; and then, too, stories about 
people’s lives interest me. But when 
I thought how I must have seemed to 
you, I was ashamed. I’m known as 


years. I have lived here a long time, 

and I’ve taken a great interest in people 

and can’t help knowing their stories. ’’ 
‘*Of course you can’t. Ina way it was 
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the village gossip, and have been for | 


judge, although the tears sprang into her eyes. 
‘*T wish it, too,’’ she said beneath her breath. 
‘*You might be going to the university at 
this minute,’’ went on Mrs. Wardell. ‘‘ Plenty | 
of women of our age do. You could be study- 


up a course in literature. We’re going to 
make things of that sort possible here in Dal- 
roy, as you have no doubt heard, and I want 
you for a charter member of our woman’s 
club. ’’ 

‘*Nol’’ broke from Nancy Ferris. 
what you’ve thought—and said ?’’ 


‘* After 


hand outstretched. ‘‘I’ve finished. I know | 
repeat the conversation you overheard between 
my daughters and myself. You will never put 
us in the wrong by letting anyone know that 
suspicion of our guest crossed our minds, even 
in the faintest, swiftest way. 





| theories ; the ‘*evidence’’ was gone over again 
land again. -It came to this: the last person 
seen handling the necklace was Delia Sessions, 
daughter of a kleptomaniac, and the necklace 
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tempo of Wardell conversa- 
tion, sank into a chair by 
the reading table. 

‘*Indeed,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll 
be most happy to help you 
with the invitations. ’’ 

She was quiet,—even hum- 
ble,—but Mrs. Wardell knew, 
and the girls knew, that over 
and over again in her head 
went the perplexing fact that 
Rue’s pretty necklace was 
gone, that Delia Sessions 
was the person who had 
last handled it, and that she, 
Naney Ferris, had always 
said that if you watched the 
girl long enough you would 
see what you would see! 

The day of the picnic 
dawned gloriously, and that, 
according to Annie Dee, was 
decidedly unconventional. 

‘*Now, the orthodox picnic 
day,’’ she said, ‘‘is lower- 
ing, or at least uncertain. 
The distant muttering of 
thunder is heard ; the wind is 
in the wrong direction. - But 
to-day, as you can see for 
yourself, is cool, bright and 
steady. It isn’t natural— 
it means that something 
strange is going to happen. ’’ 

Mrs. Wardell and Rue, 
busy with sandwiches and 
meat loaves and cakes and 
ices, for once paid little at- 
tention to Annie Dee. 

It was a day of signifi- 
eance for more than one 
reason. First and foremost, 
it definitely established the 
Wardells as participants in 
the social life of the village 
and lifted them out of the 
mere class of onlookers and 
transients. And what was 
of more importance, they 
had refused to recognize dis- 
tinctions that Dalroy made 
and had invited everyone in 
town whom they knew. 

‘*The just and the unjust are 
invited,’’ Annie Dee said to 
Patricia Quincannon, who had 
come early to help. ‘‘ And Lena 
Rysdael and her father among 
them. But that was a victory 
—their acceptance! When I 
went over there to ask them, 
my teeth were chattering with 
fright. But I knocked at the 
door just as boldly as if I were selling 
patent iron-handles. ‘I have a letter of 
introduction, Miss Rysdael,’ said I, 
‘from the squirrels — friends of ours. 
Mother is giving a party in the woods 
for your old friends, Gordon and Wylie 
Curtis, and she wants you to come. 
She says she’s going to have some 
| Strawberry jam, and that she’s sure it 
| doesn’t taste a bit scorched. ’ 

‘¢Well, when I spoke of the strawberry 
jam, she just wilted. Evidently she 
thought we were such ninnies that we’d 
never guess who saved it from destruc- 
tion that day mother set it over the fire 
land then walked away and forgot it. 

She blushed and laughed, and said her 
father had been talking about what a 
good time he had with Rue when she 





ing some form of art or philosophy or taking 


‘*Tt’s over,’’ said Mrs. Wardell, with her | 


that till the last day of your life you will never | 


You’ll forgive | 


was gone. 


| Suggested that he should write a book 
| But Mrs. Wardell’s faith did not falter. 


on lichens. ‘He’s decided to do it,’ she 
‘*T’m going to sit down,’’ she said, after the | said. ‘He wrote to some publishers, 
search had been given up for the time being, | and they thought well of it.’ The 
|‘‘and write the invitations to my woodland | battle of Rysdael Grove is over!’’ 
party. Would you like to help me, Miss Ferris? | So the Rysdaels, the Curtises, Mrs. 
You write such a charming hand! You see, | Thwait, Patricia Quincannon, John 
I want to make it clear that I and my family | Harmon, Miss Ferris, three clergymen, 
are to be counted in with the neighbors here | their wives and young people, Miss 
jae Dalroy; and then, too, I wish to entertain | Torrey, Delia Sessions and twoscore of 
while the Curtises are here. The first person | their neighbors made their way to the 
| to be invited shall be Delia Sessions. ’’ benevolent shade of Borrow’s grove. 
‘*Good for you, mamma!’’ cried Annie | ‘*Isn’t it curious,’’ said Patricia to 
| Dee, throwing her arms about her mother’s Robert Wardell, ‘‘how well people look 
neck. ‘‘You haven’t an idea how glad I| beneath trees? Now, there are quite a 
am that I made your acquaintance early in| number of us here who would make 
life !’’ | anything except an imposing spectacle if 
Miss Ferris, somewhat shaken by the swift | we were, say, on the Grand Staircase 
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of the Paris Opera House; but here we’re 
very agreeable-looking ind: 

‘*We are,’’ agreed Robert; 
of us are.’’ 

Patricia took the compliment as blithely as 
a squirrel takes a nut. 

‘* But there’s no one,’’ she observed, 
looks sweeter than Lena Rysdael. See, she’s 
over there with Mr. Harmon! He told me 
he’d like to have a picture painted of her with 
the birds and the squirrels round her. And 
it would make a lovely picture, wouldn’t it?’’ 

‘*T didn’t think I’d like her,’’ said Robert; 
‘“but Ido. Her bark’s worse than her bite.’’ 

‘*Bark |’? exclaimed Patricia. ‘‘How could 
she bark ?’” 

She laughed gayly as she looked toward 
Lena, who leaned against a spreading’ birch 
tree, her face lighted with a happiness that 
was new to her. 

‘‘She isn’t used to people,’ Patricia com- 
mented, after regarding her sympathetically. 
‘*We haven’t been sociable enough to her here 
in Dalroy.’’ 

‘‘She could have been sociable if she had 
wanted to, couldn’t she?’’ asked Robert. ‘‘It 
was just as easy for her to go to see you as for 
you to come to see her.’’ 

‘“‘O mercy, no!’’ Patricia declared. ‘‘I’m 
one of those persons who’s always in things. 
I’m never left out—at least I never feel left 
out. I always have engagements, duties and 
diversions. It’s my disposition.’’ 

Robert laughingly admitted it. From whom, 
he wondered, did she inherit her bright out- 
look on life, her girlish confidence, her instinet 
for leadership? Surely not from that grotesque 
old man, Captain Quincannon, who, since his 
setback in the matter of the dam, was drinking 
harder than ever and making a place of carousal 
out of his house boat; but perhaps, after all, 
there was no such thing as an inheritance of 
mind and soul. Maybe each one came fresh 
from the hand pf the Creator. 

‘*This certainly does seem like old times to 
me,’’ Gordon Curtis told Mrs. Wardell. 
‘*Wherever I look I see a familiar face. To 
the best of my recollection and belief you have 
some hard-fighting enemies here, but they all 
seem calm and temporarily under a flag of 
truce. How did you manage it?’’ 

‘*Well,’? said Mrs. Wardell, laughing, ‘‘in 
many cases I didn’t know about the warfare 
or who was the enemy of who. That made it 
easy for me. In the other cases I accepted 
the conflict as part of life’s activities and in- 
vited the contestants. ’’ 

‘*Then you don’t object to war between 
neighbors???’ 

**Tt’s a sign of life. It seems to me merely 
to indicate that amusement and achievement 
are ata low ebb. So long as men and women 
live and breathe they must use their energies 
in some way. They’ll prey on one another if 
they can’t find anything else todo. From the 
vigor of the quarrels here in Dalroy I should 
imagine that the people had a good deal of 
vitality. It would be worth while to direct 
their energies in the right way, wouldn’t it?’’ 

**You just bet it would!’’ cried Gordon im- 
pulsively. ‘‘I’d like to help do that. I tell 
you I like this little old town of Dalroy, Mrs. 
Wardell. Wylie and I have about made up 
our minds to settle here. We’ve a little capi- 
tal to invest, and we want to go into business 
for ourselves. Wylie’s a great fellow for in- 
venting things, and he’s patented a vacuum 
cleaner that will clean not only carpets and 
draperies, but books. That’s only one of a 
dozen of things Wylie has thought of. I’m 
not up to little tricks like that, but I can make 
a pretty close estimate of cost production and 
selling price. I’m afraid you’)] think us ter- 
ribly practical, commonplace fellows. ’’ 

“It’s commonplace to be impractical,’’ said 
Mrs. Wardell, with spirit; ‘‘but practicality 
is real poetry, to my mind. I like to have 
people use their abilities, and take whatever 
talent they have with gratitude, not wishing 
for something quite different. ’’ 

‘*‘We may not strike it quite right at first, 
but we shall keep busy about something. By 
the way, it isn’t too hot to have some games, 
is it? Let’s think up some good games and 
get everyone to play. It will ease up their 
minds—act as a mental lubricator. ’’ 

‘* And then,’’ said Annie Dee, who had just 
come up, ‘‘it will be fun to watch the lion and 
the lamb caper beneath the greenwood tree.’’ 

So, with the laughter and frolic and the 
singing of songs, and the setting out of the 
feast and the eating of it, there was really 
no chance to remember old grudges. Dalroy 
ceased to be critical and jealous, and gave 
itself up to a childlike and care-free mood. . 

Finally the cool, bright day waned, as the 
loveliest day must, and the party, weary with 
their nonsense and fooling, their tramping and 
climbing, turned their footsteps homeward. 
Their hearts were perceptibly lightened and 
warmed. The reaction had been complete. 
For once nothing hateful or ugly had intruded 
to mar a Dalroy occasion. 

‘It really was my housewarming,’’ Mrs. 
Wardell explained as she received at her own 
gate the thanks and farewells of her guests, 
‘‘but my house was too small to hold all my 
friends ; so I annexed out-of-doors. ’’ 

‘*It’s been one of the happiest days of my 
life’? Lena Rysdael said. ‘‘I went to please 


‘‘at least, some 


‘*who 


others,—it’s my way to be plain - spoken, — 
but next time I shall go to please myself.’’ 

The guests trooped down the lane among 
the slanting shadows of the late afternoon, and 
Mrs. Wardell regarded them with a smile of 
satisfaction. As she turned, still smiling, 
toward her house, she saw that John Harmon 
was lingering on Lena Rysdael’s doorstep. 

Mrs. Wardell’s own young folk were linger- 
ing with their friends also. Patricia, Gordon, 
Wylie and Delia had seated themselves on the 
garden benches to watch the sunset. The 
pleasant sound of their voices floated in to 
the older woman as she lay on the couch and 
looked about the pleasant, homely room. 

‘*T’m not a woman,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘to 
merge my life in that of others—not even in the 
lives of my own children. I want my own life, 
my own friends, my own activities. Still, 
there’s a certain kind of joy that they must feel 
for me, and that I must get through them. ’’ 

Truly the voices that floated in to her, the 
laughter, the snatches of song, were as light 
as thistledown. Gradually a feeling of lone- 
liness began to steal over Mrs. Wardell. She 
tried to tell herself that she had had her 
youth ; now she must be content with other 
things. But she was not content, and, rising, 
she called the young people almost imperiously. 

‘*‘Light the candles,’? she said to Rue. 
‘*They’ll not be too warm, 
and the old rooms smile in 
the candlelight. Shall we 
have supper? Hot tea? 
Good. Put the teakettle on, 
Annie Dee. Robert, there’s 
a joint in the refrigerator 
that you might slice. No, 
don’t set the table. This 
is a buffet repast, and I’m 
going to sit still and be 
served by all. Yes, every 
one of you must bring me 
something. ’’ 

Laughing, they flew todo 
her bidding, and in a few 
minutes their supper was 
served. The nest of tables 
had been divided into its 
component parts, and each 
table served for two, It 
was Delia Sessions who 
sat with Mrs. Wardell. 

‘“*T ought to have gone 
straight home from the pic- 
nic, oughtn’t 1?’ she said. 
‘*But the girls urged me to 
stay. Oh, it’s been such a 
happy day! Honestly, Mrs. 
Wardell, my heart felt so 
light that I could hardly 
believe it belonged to me.’’ 

She said this under her 
breath, and in the same 
low tone Mrs. Wardell mur- 
mured : 

‘*Dear child, I hope this 
will be the first of many, 
many such.’’ 

The talk became general, 
and Delia, content with 
her happy reverie, did not 
speak until Rue leaned 
over her as she passed the 
eake. Then Delia, looking up, smiled in ad- 
miration of her friend’s comeliness. 

‘*T love you in a frock like that,’’ she said. 
‘*A Dutch neck just suits you. But you ought 
always to wear your little gold chain; only 
perhaps it wouldn’t have been proper to wear 
that at a picnic?’’ 

Rue drew in her breath involuntarily, and 
Mrs. Wardell as involuntarily threw Rue a 
warning glance. 

‘*What’s this about Rue’s necklace?’’ asked 
Patricia gayly. ‘‘Is this a jewel mystery ?”’ 

‘*Tt’s been mislaid, that’s all,’’ said Annie 
Dee. ‘‘It will turn up somewhere. ’’ 

‘*Well, if you know where you lost it and 
if it will stay there, that’s all right,’’ said 
Patricia, laughing. 

“It wasn’t on the street, then?’’ asked 
Gordon. 

‘*No—on my dresser —’’ 

‘*Your dresser???’ 

Delia looked up, startled. 

‘*The day you went to the wood?’’ she 
demanded, her eyes widening. ‘'Why, yes, I 
saw your necklace on the dressing table that 
day! I looked at it and put it back.’’ 

‘It’s a pretty little thing,’’ said Rue, as 
casually as she could. 

‘*But you haven’t seen it since then?’’ Delia 
‘persisted. 

‘Oh, it’s fallen down somewhere—it was 
such a little thing!’’ Rue said cheerfully. 

Delia threw a look of appeal at Mrs. Wardell. 

‘*Tt will turn up somewhere,’’ Mrs. Wardell 
said steadily. ‘‘Dear me, the hot tea was just 
what we all needed, wasn’t it? Well, you 
young people can clear the things away, and 
T’ll still be Lady Sit-in-the-Chair. Delia, why 
go home to-night? Stay with us, and Mr. 
Curtis will stop at your aunt’s as he is going 
by and let her know. And now for some more 
music before we part. Patricia, my dear, will 
you play the accompaniments??? 

They had only Miss Amrah’s little old parlor 
organ, but it suited well the grave, sweet songs | 





that they chose to sing. It was as if they | 


were all trying to bring peace and harmony 
into that kindly little room, where, for a 
moment, a wild tumult had stirred—perhaps 
was even now stirring in the heart of the 
dark, thin girl’ who, with an air of valiant 
determination, sang with them, although her 
voice was a little too shrill, perhaps, and her 


eyes were a bit too bright. Because of the 
eyes that were too bright and the voice that 
was too shrill, Mrs. Wardell kept the girl 
beside her. She knew that to Delia it seemed 
that life had trapped her trickily, and that try 
as she might she never could quite free herself. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








THE FAIRY CHILD 


fall day that the fairy 

child came to Faith, to 
be dressed in Bunny’s clothes 
and laid in the little bed with 
the brass knobs. that Bunny 
loved so much. 

The afternoon before the 
coming of the changeling, Faith went to ride, 
alone. As she mounted her pony, she saw 
the river dimpling merrily in a breath of wind 
—just as if it had not drowned Bunny. She 
looked away from the water to Jim’s face. 

Bunny had been very much like Jim, strong 
and quick, with the same eager brown eyes; 


I: was in the dusk of a 


DRAWN BY E. F. WARD 





AND ALL THE WHILE THE LITTLE STRANGER OF THE 
CLUNG TO HER WITH BOTH HANDS AND FEET. 


but instead of dark hair like Jim’s, he had 
tight yellow rings—like his mother’s. 

‘*Where are you going to ride, Fay?’’ Jim 
had shortened her name to Fay, because she 
was slight and small, and because until Bunny 
had gone she had always been as merry as a 
fairy. ‘‘Don’t you want to ride into town 
and see Minnie?’’ 

He thought that his sister’s new baby might 
comfort her; but Faith wanted to ride where 
she would be in no danger of seeing a child. 
Turning her horse quickly, she went down the 
river trail, under the cottonwood trees, past 
the quicksands. At the turn into the cafion 
she waved her hand; and when Jim could no 
longer see her, she paused to look at the treach- 
erous river. 

The water had gone down in those few days 
since Bunny was lost: that hillock where they 
found his little red shoe had been right at the 
brink—it was now far inland. No one had 
seen him the day he slipped away; but Fay 
knew how he had looked in his blue rompers, 
with the rings of hair dancing, as he scrambled 
over the sand to the river. He could not walk; 
but put him on all fours, Jim used to say, and 
he would get to the coast very quickly. 

‘*T ought to have known,’’ she said to her- 
self. ‘‘I ought to have frightened him about 
the river.’’ 

As she rode, everything reminded her of 
Bunny. On one of the riverside cottonwoods 
Jim had cut the letters ‘‘J. B. T., Jr.,’’ for 
James Bunson Tucker, junior. She entered 
the cafion, and meadow larks were blowing 


their silver trumpets. Bunny had loved that | 


happy call. 

And now—farther in the cafion—she was 
reminded of the dark days after Bunny was 
lost. Because of the swollen condition of 
the river it was not possible to recover the 
drowned child. So they had kept on search- 
ing, kept on faintly hoping until hope died. 
It lived longest with Fay. And in one sense 
hope was not yet dead—she would see Bunny 
sometime, somewhere. But her heart was 





sore; she could not go near 
other people’s babies. 

The trail wound higher up 
the cafion. Cedars dropped 
a rain of bluish berries, on 
which the birds were feast- 
ing. The fresh air and the 
mountain stillness seemed to 
comfort her. She thought she would ride on 
as far as the Indian camp—she could easily 
go so far and back before dark. 

But she rode a long way and did not come 
tothe camp. Finally the trail wound through 
a grove of evergreens; and when she emerged, 
the sky, which had been hazy all the afternoon, 
was overcast. The wind swept 
raw and chilly from the peaks. 
And presently she felt mois- 
ture against her face. She 
drew rein and lookedabout her. 
Twilight was upon the moun- 
tains. Near her, beside the 
trail, rose a reddish, steeple- 
pointed rock. That, she knew, 
was beyond the Indian camp 
—she had come a long way 
from home. 

How had she missed her 
landmark? She rode rapidly 
back the way she had come, 
and finally came to a place near 
which, she thought, the wiki- 
ups had been. Perhaps the 
Indians could tell her a shorter 
way home. She dismounted 
and led her horse across a 
place that was covered with 
cat-tails. 

The wikiups were gone from 
their clearing ; their occupants 
had migrated like swallows. 

Fay swept the distance with 
her eyes. This was the place; 
she recognized an old cabin 
with its windows gone. 

‘*There is a short way home 
from here!’’ she thought. It 
was rapidly growing dark in 
the cafion. All was still; even 
the sound of raindrops patter- 
ing on the leaves had ceased, for 
the rain had turned into snow. 

Just below the place where 
the Indians had camped, Fay 
found a trail that seemed to be 
the short way home. She had 
gone some distance on this wild 
and lonely road before misgiv- 
ings troubled her. A moment 
later she found her way blocked by a tract 
overgrown With cat-tails. So she dismounted 
to reconnoitre. 

As she walked, leading her horse, a small 
brown bear started up from among the trees. 
He was a good-humored creature, stuffing a 
last meal of pifion nuts before retiring to his 
winter cave; but Fay’s pony reared in terror, 
plunged forward, kicked out behind, and, as 
his mistress dropped the bridle, crashed away 
through the rushes. 

Fay ran after him, but only to hear his hoof 
beats grow fainter and fainter as he ran down 
the mountain trail. Home was not many miles 
distant, but she had no idea which way to go. 
She found herself at the edge of a grove of 
evergreens. The wet snow was white on the 
branches. 

The faint path that she followed led through 
the grove, and as she entered it a fairy sound 
caught her ear. 

Jim used to say of Faith that she was the 
only grown person he had ever seen who 
believed in fairy tales. The sound she heard 
now was strange—like a cry from somewhere 
among the trees on the mountain side. It was 
not repeated. If Jim had been with her, he 
would have said that she imagined it. 

Fay went to investigate. The edge of the 
wood was toward the west. Fay parted the 
branches of a feathery, dead weed. Under 
them, waiting like the fairy changelings in 
the storybooks for some one to carry him 
home, lay a baby. She took him into her 
arms and, as he was very scantily clad, put 
him under her plaid cape. He clung to her 
| with his hands like a wild creature. With a 
| Tapidly beating heart, Fay looked round for 
any sign of human beings—cabin, tent or foot- 
print in the snow. There was nothing. 

So, carrying the stranger child, she followed 
her path. As she went, the noises of the 
snow—twigs settling with its weight—seemed 
like footfalls of unseen passers-by. The rising 
wind tossed the branches until they cracked 


STORM 





like whips. Her feet ached from cold as she 
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plunged on through the snow; in the darkness 
she had lost her shadowy path. And all the 
while the little stranger of the storm clung to 
her with both hands and feet. 

She walked a little way down a ravine; 
when she climbed out she felt the full force of 
the wind. The snow had stopped and she 
could make out through the darkness a dim 
shape that proved to bea barn. Some one had 
stored wild hay there during the summer ; but 
there was no house near by. 

‘Well, baby, we’ve found a shelter,’’ Fay 
began—and stopped, for it seemed queer to be 
talking to the strangely silent child. 

The hay in the barn was warm and fragrant. 
Fay gave the child a lump of sugar that she 
had carried for her pony. He was evidently 
used to caring for himself, for when she laid 
him down he promptly burrowed into the hay. 

Hours later, warm and tired, she fell asleep. 

In dreams nothing is impossible. Fay 
dreamed that morning came, that she 
opened her eyes, and that during the 
night the strange child had turned into 
Bunny. She thought she held out her 
arms and he leaped into them from his 
little bed, just as he always had. He kissed 
her neck and tickled her with his fingers. 

She woke—in the barn. It was mid- 
night; and her heart beat violently, for 
voices had startled her in her sleep. She 
could hear them outside the place. She 
remembered that her footprints were plain 
in the snow leading to the barn door—and 
by now the moon was out. 

The barn door opened, and some one 
came in with a lantern; it was Jim. 

He came running toward her. ‘‘O Jim, 
be careful of the baby !’’ she cried. 

He thought that she was dreaming 
about Bunny. 

‘‘Jim, I’m wide-awake. I found some 
one’s baby in the snow.’’ She stopped, 
bewildered —for the tiny stranger had 
vanished. 

‘*You must have dreamed that, Fay.’’ 

Fay was searching the hay. And she 
soon found the baby, who had burrowed 
surprisingly far into his fragrant bed. 

When they reached home, it was Jim 
who carried the strange child into the house. 
As Fay was warming her chilled hands, trying 
to unfasten her cape, Jim’s nephew Bobby 
cried out, ‘‘O Auntie Fay, it’s a papoose you 
found! It’s an Indian baby!’’ 

‘*Heat some milk, Fay,’’ said Jim. ‘‘And 
—I say, Bobby, get some water to wash it.’’ 

It seemed to Fay that it would break her 
heart to give a strange baby its bath. She 
brought the warmed milk, but she let Jim and 
Bobby wash and care for the child. 

‘*Tt belongs to that Indian outfit that broke 
up and moved on to-day,’’ said Jim. ‘‘Just 
possibly it’s an ill-luck twin. Some of the 
old-timers among those Indians never raise 
twin papooses; they think it’s bad luck. 
They’ll give them to the mission schools or 
leave them for some one to pick up.’’ 

‘* An ill-luck twin, indeed!’ cried Fay. 
‘*How dear, how cunning he is!’’ 

And she touched the baby’s cheek. 

‘Tt didn’t have much on,’’ said Jim: ‘‘just 
a blanket, and a shirt that looked to me as if 
it had belonged to a much older child.’’ 

Fay turnedaway. She thought he was going 
to ask her for some of Bunny’s little clothes ; 
but he did not. He dressed the papoose for 
the night in a night suit that belonged to 
Bobby. 

In the morning he said to her, ‘‘ Fay, I think 
I’d better ride up the cafion, hunt up that 
Indian outfit and see where the youngster 
belongs. ’” 

He went into the next room. ‘‘Fay,’’ he 
called back to her, ‘‘did you see the little shirt 
the papoose had on?’’ 

‘“‘Why, nol’? she answered. And then, ‘‘I 
think you put it in the stove, Jim. Never 
mind. Of course he shall have Bunny’s 
things. ’’ 

After a little the door closed behind Jim; 
she heard him mount and ride away, although 
it was searcely light. He had not slept at all, 
and he was to be gone all day. 

When he returned, she decided, he would 
find this baby dressed in Bunny’s clothes. 
She kept them in a trunk: the dear, tiny baby 
clothes, the first short ones, which had long 
been outgrown, and the last—which would 
never be outgrown. 

If Bunny had been there,—prattling, loving 
the baby, getting in her way,—what joy it 
would have been to give away his clothes! 
But the day passed, and she could not dress 
that other baby. 

At last, when she had prepared supper and 
set it to keep warm, she went and dropped on 
her knees beside Bunny’s trunk. She lifted 
the lid. Everything smelled of violet powder. 
She seized some little, rolled-up stockings, 
undergarments and a dress. There was a cel- 
luloid duck for a baby’s bath—she could not 
take that. 

When the Indian baby was dressed in Bun- 
ny’s white clothes, —it had been easier to take 
a Sunday frock than the rompers,—she held 
him in her lap and stroked his head. 

‘‘Aunt Fay,’’ asked Bobby, ‘‘what made 
Unele Jim take that little old shirt with him ?”’ 

‘‘Why, to help find the baby’s mother, I 








suppose. Run and fix the bed for the baby, | gently forced her down into the rocking-chair. 


dear. He’s asleep now.”’ 

‘‘Why don’t you light a lamp? 
Uncle Jim.’’ 

Fay was laying the stranger child down 
when she heard Jim’s step at the door. 

‘*Did you find out about the baby, Jim?’’ 

‘*Yes, and I found something else.’’ 

She and Jim had often spoken of the chance 
that their drowned baby might be found. Her 
heart beat hard. 

‘*You know that little shirt the child had 
on?’’? asked Jim. ‘‘I knew it.’’ 

“O Jim—it wasn’t Bunny’s!’’ 

‘*T was afraid to tell you. You’d had so 
many false clues. ’’ 

‘*And the Indians took Bunny out of the 


There’s 


river? Hurry, Jim! Tell me!’’ 
He came in. It was growing dark in the 
room. 


“SURE WHENEVER THEY ASKED ME WAS SHE 
A GOOD MILKER, I UP AND TOLD THEM IT’S TIRED 
MILKING HER THEY'D BE.” 


WHAT IS IRISH HUMOR? : 
: Biss lO Ji Jane Barlow — 
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have let some of their humor erystallize | 





He put one hand on her shoulder and | fairy child that brought me my heart’s wish !’’ 





| nothing but the truth—as far as it went; and 
‘*Yes, Fay, they found him—away up in the | that was far enough to save the boy’s life. 
|cafion. He was playing by the river.’’ Perhaps the following incident, which tells 
He laid something on her lap. It was | ofa horse that connived at the evasion of lawful 
Bunny—alive—well. Bobby lighted a lamp, | debts, need not be taken precisely as a matter 
and Bunny woke. With a little gurgle of | of fact. An old Wexford farmer related it in 
surprise he found himself at home. | praise of his sagacious and venerable mare. 
By the next day—all over the house, under- | ‘‘This five and twenty years I do be riding 
foot, pulling himself up by daddy’s leg or | her, and sorrow the mistake she ever made but 
mother’s skirt—he had forgotten that he had | just the one time that she took and ran away 
ever been away. The papoose was his delight. | with me half a mile, because she met poor Jim 
As Jim had guessed, the papoose was an | Malloy at the crossroads beyond Loughlinbeg. 
ill-luck twin. But the mother, a young Indian | And, bedad, small blame to her for that, con- 
squaw, did not believe in the old superstition. | sidering Jim’s the living image of his brother, 
She had begged Jim to keep the poor little | Dan, that I was owing more than the price of 
twin for a few days until she could find a/| herself to, as she very well knew!’’ 
place for it, where it would be safe from the| Another farmer was riding over a bog, when 
medicine man. his horse floundered into a soft place and in 
‘*Til-luck twin !’’? Fay murmured. struggling to extricate itself somehow put a 
foot into the stirrup. ‘‘Musha whethen now!’ 
said the farmer. ‘‘If it’s about getting 
up here you are, me fine gentleman, it’s 
Pac time for meself to be getting down.’’ And 
he forthwith dismounted. 

The horse’s poor relation, the ass, is 
naturally the hero of many a facetious 
story, which more often than not turns 
upon the beast’s grotesque manner of 
expressing itself. A case was being tried 
in Limerick before Chief Baron O’ Grady, 
and while Mr. Bushe, afterwards the cele- 
brated chief justice, was making a speech 
for the defense an ass outside the court 
began to bray loudly. ‘‘Wait a moment, ’”’ 
said the chief baron ; ‘‘one at a time, Mr. 
Bushe, if you please, one at a time.’’ 

But Mr. Bushe was to be speedily 
avenged. When the chief baron pres- 
ently was charging the jury, the impar- 
tially minded ass began to bray as loudly 
as before. ‘‘I beg your pardon, my lord !’’ 
Mr. Bushe hastened to interpose. ‘‘May 
I ask you to repeat your last words? 
There is such an echo in this court that 
I did not quite catch them.’’ 

That naturally suggests the anecdote 
about a countryman who told a neighbor 
of his fear that a newly bought horse 
**had got the vernacular,’’ by which he 
of course meant navicular, or disease of 

the navieular bone. ‘‘Dear me!’’ said his 
friend. ‘‘I never heard of any quadruped’s 
having that disease except Balaam’s ass.’’ 
Among the foregoing specimens of Irish 
gm witticisms, some belong to the species described 
ge as ‘‘unconscious humor,’’ or, in terms less. 
94 ee polite, as ‘‘Irish bulls.’? The exact definition 
of a bull is no easy matter. ‘‘An absurd blun- 
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ORAWINGS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 
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Ireland. supplemented? Alexander Pope records of a 


= probably all other people, the Irish | of friendship,’’ are both especially true in | der’’ seems inadequate; yet how is it to be 


into adages and aphorisms, so that to 
study Irish humor you must consult their 
proverbial philosophies as well as their jest 
books. Not that their old sayings are all 
brilliant gems of wit and wisdom; for al- 
though many of them are shrewd and pointed 
enough, there are not a few that have little to 
recommend them except antiquity. Still, in 
considering Irish humor, we may glance at 


them first, as a small protest against the rather | respectable qualities fit into a yet smaller re- 
general impression that Ireland is, or at least | ceptacle. 
in times past has been, a sort of Merry Andrew | 
among the nations, inhabited mainly by fools | 


and jesters. 


To begin with some apposite quotations, | for conflicts of body and mind. The object of 


there is one proverb that says that ‘‘He who 
laughs at his own wit, dances jigs without a 
fiddle. ’’ 


laugher has the longest ears.’’ 


sorrow asleep.”’ Such a warning is not super- 
fluous, for the Irish are singularly sensitive to 
ridicule. The power to ‘‘raise the laugh on a 
body’’ is a much-dreaded weapon; and its 
victim’s vow of vengeance often takes the form 
of a threat: ‘‘Wait till I make them laugh on 
the wrong side of their ugly mouths!’’ Dr. 
Sam Johnson’s indignant lines, 

Of all the griefs that harass the distrest, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest, 
and George Eliot’s remark that ‘‘ A dif- 
ference of taste in jokes is a crucial test 





Another reminds those who are up- | 
roarious in their mirth that ‘‘The loudest | was strong, certainly, in the herdsman of the 
And a third | following story. 
more seriously admonishes mockers that ‘‘A | with a cow his honest employer had given him 
laugh that wakes anger is likely not to leave | 





Even a harmless pleasantry, ill-timed, may certain contemporary poetaster that he ‘‘never 
strain amicable relations to the breaking point.. | deviates into sense’’ ; of a bull maker it might 
‘*Put case,’? as Robert Browning says, that | be said that he continually deviates into non- 
Tim Daly, dejectedly driving home from the | sense, and further that in his aberrations he 
fair the cattle he had hoped to sell, is accosted 
by a neighbor with the question whether he 
‘*wouldn’t liefer be carrying them back in his 
waisteoat pocket.’’ Tim will probably respond 
with the vehement assertion that all the other’s 


After which it is very possible that 
blackthorns will begin to flourish. 

Fair greens and market places have indeed 
from time immemorial furnished battlefields 


all parties concerned has invariably been to 
make the best of all possible bargains, with 
the fewest scruples of conscience. The instinct 


In sending him to market 


strict commands to inform all intending pur- 
chasers that the animal was very troublesome 
to milk. When the man returned and reported 
that he had sold her to great advantage, the 
farmer anxiously inquired whether he had 
duly given the warning. ‘*Troth and I did so, 
sir,’’? the herdsman replied. ‘‘Sure whenever 
they asked me was she a good milker, I up and 
told them it’s fired milking her they’d be. 
And bedad that same was no lie!’’ 

An example of a more justifiable ‘‘paltering 
in this double sense’? comes down from the | is, as a rule, misled by overhaste. It is thus 
bad old times a century ago, when political | that he plunges headlong into a morass of 
disturbances and savage suppression of them | mixed metaphors, or pillories himself on the 
were rife in Ireland. It happened that a well-| heights of some grotesque hyperbole, or sets 
known Irish country gentleman visited a court | off on a wild-goose chase after a simile that 
of justice at the very moment when the presid- | is no simile at all. Instances of misadventures 
ing judge was about to pass a capital sentence | among all those figures of speech will occur to 
on a peasant youth for his part in some recent | everyone, because bulls are unluckily a very 
riot. The judge seemed really anxious to dis- | popular form of Irish humor, too often indeed 
cover extenuating circumstances, and asked the | regarded as an embodiment of all its typical 
boy whether there was anyone present who | traits. 
could give him a good character. | The reputation of the Irish humorist would 





- IT’S SETTING UP HELEN OF TROY 
IN A FIELD THEY'D HAVE BEEN 
TO FRIGHTEN THE CROWS.” 


no one in court whom he knew; whereupon 
the visitor, perceiving how matters stood, called | 
from his seat in the gallery, ‘‘Well, now, your- | 
self’s a queer boy that doesn’t know your) 
own friends when you see them!’’ Quick to. 
take the hint, the boy promptly responded, 
‘‘Indeed, then, it’s proud and happy I am | 
to see Your Honor here this day.’’ The! 
gentleman came forward as witness and tes- | 
tified as follows: ‘‘I ean tell you, my lord, 
that from’ the very first time that ever I saw | 
the boy to this minute, I never knew anything 
of him that was not very good.’”’ Since he 
had never before set eyes on the defendant, | 
his evidence was certainly the truth, and | 





“ MAY THE SAINTS DIRECT ME INTO THIS 
COAT, AND I WON'T TROUBLE THEM 
ABOUT GETTING OUT OF IT.” 


The prisoner replied mournfully that he saw | 


assuredly in nowise suffer if the whole over- 
familiar herd were driven into oblivion. They 
would be a queer and uncanny band of exiles. 
With them would depart Sir Boyle Roche’s 
Bird that can be in two places at onee; the 
Speaker who only opens his mouth to put his 


| foot in it; the Awkward Squad, who are bidden 


to step out of their ranks and look at them- 
selves; the Dog that never stops wagging his 
tail, except when i¢ is wagging him; the 
— who has lost his way and resentfully 
remarks, ‘‘Much good may it do whatever 
chap finds it on me’’ ; and the mannerly Echo 
that replies, ‘‘Finely, thank you kindly,’’ to 
a shout of ‘‘How are you ?’’ 

You might expect that the Irishman’s natural 
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sensitiveness to ridicule would make him guard 
against perpetrating such verbal absurdities. 
Perhaps it is his innately impulsive tempera- | 


ment that leads him, in the excitement of | 
argument or discussion, into the amusing blun- | 


ders of speech. His sensitiveness to ridicule, 
however, does make him guard against becom- 
ing conspicuous by doing anything unusual and 
unconventional. ‘‘Sure, I never heard tell of 
the like of that,’’ is often to his mind an un- 
answerable argument against an innovation, 
quite apart from its other qualities, bad or 
good; and, ‘‘Sure, that was the way I seen it 
done ever,’’ is an equally irrefutable argument 
in favor of continuing some old custom ‘‘more 
honored in the breach than the observance. ’’ 

The modern developments in modes of loco- 
motion have tried him very much. A genera- 
tion ago, for example, the advent on his roads 
of the bicycle gave a severe shock to his sense 
of the fitness of things, more especially when 
they were ridden by ladies. ‘‘Long sorry I’d 
be to see anybody belonging to me skyting 
about the country, cocked up on a couple of 
wheels run mad,’’? was a very general senti- 
ment. ‘Ihe motor car, with its accompaniments 
of danger, dust and damage to wayside dwell- 
ings, is a newer and more substantial grievance. 
Its passengers are frequently subjected to a 
good deal of hostile criticism, usually passed 
upon them a mile or so behind their backs, 
although out-spoken opinion of themselves and 
their equipage is occasionally expressed to 
their faces.’ 

‘*Well, Pat,’’? a newly arrived motorist re- 
marked complacently to one of the village 
bystanders, ‘‘you look as if you were thinking 
that you had never seen the likes of us before. ’’ 

‘*Sure then, sir,’’ Pat rejoined, ‘‘my looks 
lept short, so to speak, for I was thinking that 
I’d liefer never see the likes of yous again.’’ 

Another motorist, bragging of the magnifi- 
cent distances he could cover between sunrise 
and sunset, was no doubt somewhat mortified 
when a listener likened his fifty-horse-power 
automobile to ‘‘Barney Gallaher’s grand new 
clock that goes eight days in one’’—a timepiece 
that apparently had been imagined with a view 
to throwing scorn on the speed-at-any-price 
spirit of the age. 

But those ultraconservative principles are 
strong only in the untraveled Irish. Abroad 
they are quick enough to pick up new ideas 
and adapt themselves to new circumstances. 
Even among the stay-at-homes the edge of 
novelty soon wears blunt and ceases to provoke 
any sarcastic disapproval. 

Apart from bulls and genuine bon mots, 
humor among the Irish, as among every other 
people, must manifest itself rather in their 
general way of looking at things than in any 
sayings that can be set down in black and 
white. And the Irish way of looking at things 
is, on the whole, a humorous one. Proofs of 
it may be observed at any gathering of the 
unsophisticated country folk, with their lively 
discourse, accompanied by peals of ‘‘sincerest 
laughter.’? Each little knot of men, buying 
or selling, or just looking on, will have its 
story to chuckle over. The women, carrying 
big baskets under their shawls and cloaks, 
nudge and twitch at each other, with many a 
‘*Wait till I tell you, Molly,’’ and ‘‘Listen 
now, Biddy,’’ the preludes to as many enjoy- 
able bits of gossip. It is quite possible that 
in a considerable measure they all trust to 
their imaginations for their facts and to their 
memories for their jokes, as was once unkindly 
said of an English orator ; but their satisfaction 
nevertheless remains undiminished. 

That flow of spirits often persists unchecked 
by obstructive circumstances, and no doubt 
helps many of them through doleful experi- 
ences. 

‘*May the saints direct me into this coat,’’ 
says its owner, holding up a garment, all laby- 
rinthine festoons of intricate tatters, ‘‘and I 
won’t trouble them about getting out of it, for 
falling in pieces on me of itself it’s apt to be.’’ 
And if, thus attired, he should find himself 
compelled to bivouac in the open, his account 
of the situation is that he has ‘‘the highest 
roof ever built over his head, and the widest 
floor underfoot that was ever danced over since 
the world began. ’’ 

An old Irish folk story, nowadays well known 
in its dramatized form, tells of a traveling 
beggar who carries with him on his rounds 
a magic stone that, he says, will produce a 
pot of excellent broth when simply boiled in 
water. Arrived at a peasant’s cabin, he gets 
permission from the woman of the house to try 
the experiment, and guilefully induces her to 
supply him one by one with all the necessary 
ingredients—salt, herbs, meal, potatoes, and 
finally a chicken, which had been destined for 
the family’s Sunday dinner. In truth the 
Irishman sometimes may thank for any amen- 
ities of life that fall to his lot a very real magic 


stone, endowed with the power of extracting | 


mirth from unpromising materials—the fairy | 
gift of humor. 
But a sketch, even in the merest outline, of | 


Irish wit and humor would be too obviously | 


incomplete if it omitted an element that has | 
enriched the English language with a noun | 
and a verb: the talent, namely, for making | 
pretty speeches. Room must therefore be made | 
for one 6r two little examples of blarney. An| 
old Irish beggar man who frequented the Hill 


wi Howth conveyed a very high compliment 
with much succinctness when he said to one of 
| his patronesses, ‘‘ he Lord love you, ma’am— 
but He will, bedad, for sure how could He help 
it??? And a daring, although less lofty, flight 
| of fancy was his who declared, ‘‘ Faith, now, if 
herself there had been along with the Trojans 
| that time, it’s setting up Helen of Troy in a 
field they’d have been to frighten the crows.’’ 

It is evident that the Irishman has inherited 
a goodly measure of humor, although perhaps 
| not exactly of the type with which he has 








hitherto been popularly credited. Many years 
ago Thackeray, apparently as a moral drawn 
from the career of a preposterous Irishman, 
his own creation, propounded the rather illog- 
ical query, ‘‘Is it best to be laughing mad or 
crying mad in the world?’’ And he seems, in 
fact, to have taken it for granted that those 
are the only alternatives set before the inhab- 
itants of Ireland. His view has been over- 
hastily adopted by a large number of people, 
who would probably admit on reflection, how- 








ever, that it is not an accurate one. 


tua OF THEOLDHOME _ 





in 1872, when the campaign flags of one 

party bore the names of Grant and Wilson, 
and those of the other party, Greeley and 
Brown. General Grant had been renominated 
for his second term as President, and Horace 
Greeley was the choice of the Democrats and 
of the so-called Liberal Republicans, who 
were dissatisfied with President Grant’s first 
administration. 

The campaign was characterized by political 
turmoil and much bitter feeling. Many were 
in grave doubt how to vote; the old squire, I 
remember, had felt much perplexed. ‘The 
Republican party was rent in twain by sharp 
dissension ; and so, too, was the Democratic 
party. 

At the old squire’s we young people were 
much interested in the outcome of the cam- 
paign ; and on the Saturday before the election 
Addison, who, after studying under Professor 
Agassiz at Harvard, 
had gone to Yale to 
teach geology, came 
home from New Haven 
to vote. He arrived 
just as we were sitting 
down to supper, and 
what a shout we gave 
when he rushed in! 
We had not seen him 
since September of the 
year before. It seemed 
good to have him at 
his old place at table 
between Theodora and 
Halstead. At first we 
had many questions to 
ask him about his ex- 
periences at Yale; but 
the coming presidential 
election loomed large 
in the background of 
our thoughts, and long 
before we had finished 
supper the old squire 
glanced across at him 
and said, ‘‘Well, my 
boy, what do you think 
of it?’’ 

Addison did not re- 
ply fora moment. ‘‘I 
suppose, sir,’’ he said 
at length, ‘‘that you 
are going to vote for 
Mr. Greeley. ’’ 

The old squire had 
been a subscriber of 
the New York Tribune 
for twenty years, and Addison knew, as we 
all did, that he was in full sympathy with 
many of the opinions of its great editor. 

‘No, I have decided to cast my vote for 
General Grant again,’’ the old squire replied 
quietly. 

Addison looked a little astonished. ‘‘I sup- 

posed, sir, that you would be much pleased 
with the Greeley platform,’’ he remarked. 

“T am,’’ the old squire replied; ‘‘it isa very 
fine platform. But I think it is the character of 
the candidate that we need to consider most.’’ 

‘Surely Mr. Greeley is a man of fine char- 
acter !’’? Theodora exclaimed in astonishment. 

‘“*Yes. I admire him,’’ the old squire re- 
plied. ‘‘But he is an eccentric man, liable to 
act from impulse, whereas General Grant is a 
man of strong common sense. That is why I 
believe that for the next four years the country 
will be safer under General Grant.’’ 

That, in fact, appears to have been the con- 
clusion that the nation came to before the 
following ‘Tuesday, for, as everyone knows, 
General Grant was reélected. Horace Greeley 
is commonly believed to have died of a broken 
heart after his defeat. 

We coaxed Addison to stay with us a day 
longer than he had planned; and on the 
| | Wednesday after election day he went up to| 
| Lot 41 with us to help burn over the blueberry 
barren. 

One of the seasonal joys of life with us at 
the old farm was the blueberries from that 
| bralée up in the Great Woods. Those big, 
fragrant, luscious berries were something to 
| look forward to every summer. 

Except for the blueberries, that forest lot of 
| @ hundred acres or more was worthless—or at | 


[: was the fall of the presidential election 
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X. AGAINST AMERICA’S TIME OF NEED. 





least we had always considered it as being so. 
‘The soil was shoal and dry, and the entire tract 
was crossed from northwest to southeast by 
three long, low outcrops of very coarse granite 
and other rock. Between those irregular lines 
of ledge were shallow vales where the thin 
scurf soil was fairly moist. The forest growth 
there had never amounted to much, and 
years before had been completely burned off 
during a great fire that had desolated the 
wild lands. 

After the fire the tract came into blueberries, 
as is often the case, and, the soil proving favor- 
able, the berries continued to grow about the 
ledges for a long time. Such a tract, indeed, 
can be kept in blueberries by occasionally 
burning it over. But as no berries will grow 
the year after the patch has been burned over, 
we fired only about one third of the tract every 
year; in that way we were sure of getting a 








crop of fine berries from the rest of the tract. 










ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


Some of those blueberries from the little vales 
between the ledges were as large as ounce 
bullets, and so abundant that we could gather 
a basketful with a blueberry ‘‘rake’’ in five 
minutes. 

That November of 1872, when General Grant 
was reélected, was unusually dry and warm. 
No snow had come as yet; Indian summer 
weather prevailed. We drove up to the blue- 
| berry tract in a double-seated buckboard, for, 
as Addison was with us, Theodora and Ellen 
| wished to go for company’s sake; and when- 

ever we had to set a fire, the old squire liked 
to be present, to be sure that it did not spread 
into the woodlands. 








HE WAS POWDERING THE 
SUBSTANCE ON A STONE 

WITH THE POLL OF 
THE AXE. 





The bushes and scurf soil proved even drier 
than we had expected; and when we had | 
started the fire, we had constantly to whip it | 
out with spruce boughs, to keep it from burn- 
ing too deep and killing the roots of the blue- | 
berry bushes. 

As the line of fire moved across the lot we | 
prego it with our brushes. In spite of | | 

our efforts, however, the scurf and bushes | 





burned wholly away round some of the ledges, 
and exposed considerable rock that had hitherto 
been covered. 

It was in one of the unvovered spots that 
Addison, always on the lookout for minerals, 
espied something that attracted his attention. 
We saw him pottering round one of the out- 
crops of rock for some time. Then he went to 
the buckboard, got an axe that we had brought 
along, and began to use the poll of it as a 
sledge. The old squire frowned a little, for 
he never liked to see a good tool abused; but 
Addison continued beating the rock, and before 
long Theodora went to see what he had found. 
By and by we heard her calling to us; and 
when the rest of us joined them, Theodora was 
trying to write her name on a leaf of Addison’s 
notebook with a piece of black substance, about 
as large as a pea, that he had broken out of 
the rock. 

‘*Tt’s graphite, ’’ Addison explained. ‘‘ Black 
lead, such as is used for lead pencils.’’ 

‘*Valuable, is it??? the old squire asked, 
smiling. 

‘*Well, it’s worth something, if there is a 
large deposit in a fairly pure state,’’ Addison 
replied; ‘* but this has something with it that 
I can’t make out.’’ 

He was powdering the substance on a stone 
with the poll of the axe. It seemed to be 
softer than the black lead, and crumbled readily 
when handled. 

Addison now began to dig down beside the 
ledge, to see how deep the vein of graphite 
extended. We went back to our burning, while 
he prospected still further; peeling off the 
tough scurf beside the ledges, he followed the 
outcrop of rock across the lot. By the time 
we were ready to start for home he had filled 
the box under the buckboard seat nearly full 
of specimens. 

‘*There is quite a quantity of graphite,’’ he 
said; ‘‘but I doubt whether it has much value, 
for it’s very impure. What that other hard, 
crumbly substance is, I don’t know 
yet; I’ve never seen it before. I must 
try the blowpipe on it.’’ 

There was at the farm an old blow- 
pipe that Addison had used before he 
went away to college; and after we 
returned home that night he tried to 
fuse the newly discovered mineral. 
But the alcohol flame failed to melt 
it. 

‘‘That stuff is tremendously obdu- 
rate,’’ he said; and when he went back 
to New Haven the next day he took 
samples with him to assay at the college 
laboratory with the more powerful oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. About a week 
after his return he sent us a long 
letter. 

‘*T have learned what that new min- 
eral is that we found associated with 
graphite, up in Lot 41,’’ he wrote. ‘‘It 
is molybdenite, MoS., and contains the 
rare metal, molybdenum. It is so 
nearly infusible that I had to raise the 
blowpipe flame to 2800° centigrade to 
get a test. Whether it is valuable or 
not I can’t say, as yet; but I should 
think it might be of use for hardening 
iron and steel. The next time I come 
home I mean to prospect those ledges 
more thoroughly. Molybdenum is so 
rarely found that that deposit may be 
worth something in the future. So 
don’t allow the lot to fall into other 
hands. ’’ 

‘That was in 1872, when little was. 
known of molybdenum, or where and 
to what extent it occurs in this coun- 
try. After his return to New Haven, 
Addison published an account of his 
discovery in the American Journal 
of Science, which attracted the atten- 
tion of mineralogists both in America 
and in Europe. On his next visit home, 
during the last week in April of the fol- 
lowing year, 1873, he spent several days at 
the blueberry barren, and did a good deal of 
blasting in order to determine the extent of 
the deposit. The underlying ledges appeared 
to contain a great deal of it as far as he 
traced the vein; and although no demand for 
molybdenum had arisen as yet, he had an idea 
that a use for the metal would some time be 
found. 

‘*Don’t part with Lot 41,’’ he said again to 
the old squire. ‘‘It may yet prove valuable 
to you.’’ 

On the day that Addison returned to Yale 
the old squire handed him a deed of the lot. 
‘*You can take better care of it than I can,’’ 
he said; ‘‘but I reserve the right for all of us 
here at the old farm to gather blueberries there 
as long as we desire. ’”’ 

Addison accepted the deed with thanks; but 
on the way to the railway station he said to 
me that if anything ever came of his discovery 
he would see that the old squire had his full 
share. 

Time went on. Occasionally,,on his visits 
home, Addison would make a trip up to his 


“lot—"‘just to see that it was still there,’’ he 


used to say. Molybdenum had begun to be 


| used to some extent in metallurgy; it sold 


at one time for four hundred dollars a ton, 
then for six hundred, and later for seven hun- 
dred. Butan expensive crushing and smelting 
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plant is necessary for reducing it, and Addi- 
son, who was now a college professor and 
had no immediate need of the profits, was 
content to let the deposit lie there for the 
time. 

During one of Addison’s visits to the old 
farm, not many years ago, a gentleman of 
rather distinguished appearance called and 
asked to see him. The stranger introduced 
himself as Herr von Hetmann, and said that 
he was the confidential agent in America for | 
the Krupp gun works at Essen, in Ger- 
many. 

‘‘It has come to our knowledge,’’ he said 
to Addison, speaking with a marked foreign | 
accent, ‘‘that you are the possessor of a deposit 
of molybdenite ore. I should like to ask 
whether I am of the right information ?’’ 

‘*You are,’’ Addison replied with a smile.- 

‘*You would be willing to sell this ore?’’ 

‘*Perhaps,” Addison said. 
‘*But that depends.’’ 

‘*T am authorized to buy, 
if the grade of ore is good,’’ 
Herr von Hetmann said. 
‘“That I must see.’’ _ 

Addison brought out a 
boxful of specimen ore from 
the lot. Assays had shown 
that it ran to nearly thirty 
per cent of pure molyb- 
denum. 

Addison and the visitor 
talked for a long time, and 
after luncheon drove to the 
blueberry barren to look the 
deposit over. They did not 
return until evening, and 
Herr von Hetmann accepted 
our invitation to pass the 
night with us. He proved 
an entertaining guest, and 
told us many interesting 
facts about the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel at 
Essen. 

Gradually the conversa- 
tion came back to the mo- 
lybdenite ore in Lot 41. 
Having seen the lode, Herr 
von Hetmann made Addi- 
son an offer of four thou- 
sand marks a ton—nearly 
a thousand dollars—for the 
ore, delivered on shipboard. 
That was for the molyb- 
denite ore, just as it was 
blasted out and sorted at 
the deposit. For many rea- 
sons, he said, the Krupp 
Company preferred to re- 
duce the ore by its own 
process. 

‘*T haf been empowered, ’’ 
Herr von Hetmann said, 
‘*to make the contract for 
fife hundred tons of ore.’’ 

Such an offer gave me a thrill of expectancy ; 
I glanced curiously at Addison to see how he 
was impressed by it. 

Addison, however, looked thoughtful. ‘‘Herr 
von Hetmann,’’ he asked, at last, ‘‘for what 
purpose is this steel, specially hardened by 
molybdenum, principally used ?’’ 

‘*It is for armor plate, and for heavy solid | 
projectiles, also for parts of great howitzers, 
and for plates of under-sea boats. ’’ 

“In case of war, then,’? Addison said, ‘‘if 
America were unfortunately drawn into a 
conflict with your country, this molybdenum 
from Maine would be used to make your sub- 
marines, your armor and your projectiles more 
effective and deadly.’’ 

‘*Ach, but there will be no war with 
America!’? Herr von Hetmann rejoined ear- 
nestly. 

‘*T sincerely hope not; but who knows what 
the future holds in store for the world?’’ 
Addison replied. 
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HEN Wilfred had finished his break- 

fast, he crawled up the companion 

steps to the slanting deck of Noble’s 

sharpie. The rail was down to the foam- 

flecked water. Noble shouted to the boy that 

the Rosabell was off to starboard and heading 
for the same destination. 

‘*T reckon they figured you wouldn’t try 

to get back to Shearwater in this blow,’’ 

said the oysterman. ‘‘Maybe they got uneasy 








DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


about the Skipper. Anyways, there she goes, 
and I ain’t surprised. Mose is long-headed.’’ 

‘*You can lay to that,’’ agreed the Skipper, 
who had followed Wilfred. 

Noble gave the Porpoise more of the wind. 

‘*She’s not so fast as the Porpoise,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘but that Mose would drive a boat from 
here to the Horn in a hurricane, and keep 
every stitch on her that didn’t blow off.’’ 

Joe Brackett, his partner, nodded. ‘‘He’d 
nail her sails so’s they couldn’t blow off. 
We’ll get there first, though. We’ve got a 
long leg on her. Cox is making good weather 
of it, but we’ll cut his lead down.’’ 

The snowfall had become much thinner, and 
each flake was a sharp grain of ice. The long 
reaches foamed with whitecaps, and the pound- 
ing of the surf on the outer bars sounded like 
the rumbling thunder of heavy siege guns. 

‘*Give her all she’ll stand!’’ Joe shouted. 

Noble bore down on the wheel. With a/| 
swishing of canvas and a sharp clattering of 
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the least misadventure, a momentary error on 
the part of her helmsman, would spoil her 
chances of eseape. 

When she came about near the mouth of the 
outlet, it seemed that she must be caught; but 
gradually, with nerve-racking slowness, she 
drew away, and slipped from under the very 
bowsprits of the oncoming boats. 

Although it was plain that the Porpoise, 
racing madly, would reach the mouth of the 
Cox had now gained the marshes that sur- | outlet first, the crew of the big schooner gave 
rounded the basin. His boat was light of | no sign of uneasiness. ‘Their blood was up, 
draft and he sent her smashing through the | and they were evidently ready to trust to the 
nearest opening. Out in wide water again | power of their boat; mindful of the fact that 
he held every bit of canvas to the last mo-| the oyster boats usually carried arms, the men 
ment, swooping forward like a wind - blown | had thrown themselves on the deck. Even 
tern until he had to ease up. With sails; the red-haired giant crouched low behind the 
fluttering down he glided up to the bar boat wheel. 
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GATHERING HIMSELF TOGETHER, AND MAKING SURE THAT THE WAY 
WAS CLEAR, HE MADE A SUDDEN RUSH TO THE STERN. 


and Wilfred saw him leap aboard. | 

The crew of the Porpoise was not left long 
in suspense. Cox returned | 
to his sharpie, and in a few | 
minutes the light craft was | 
off again on a southerly | 
course. There was great ac- | 
tivity aboard the big schoon- | 
er, where everything seemed 
to be in order and ready | 
for instant use—a fact that, 
in the circumstances, spoke 
more loudly of fear than of 
good seamanship. The crew 
did not stop to haul in the 
anchor, but cast the hawser 
overboard. 

‘*I1f that don’t prove they | 
meant to trick us, then I’d | 
like to know the answer,’? | | 
said Noble. 

The Skipper, who had | 
been eying the schooner 
despondently, of a sudden | 
uttered an exclamation. 

‘*By Harry, but she can’t 
take the straight passage | 
out!’? he eried. ‘* We’ll 
overhaul her yet, boys!’’ 

Noble gave a short, bark- | 
ing laugh. ‘‘ The tide’s | 
wrong for her, sure; but I 
thought she could squeeze 
out. Get that wrinkle out 
of the jib, Joe. We’ve got | 
to stretch our seams now.’’ | 

While his partner hauled | 
in on the jib sheet the bar | 
boat heeled from her onl 
chorage on a curve, with 
her long bowsprit sweep- | 
ing in toward the mainland. 
As the tide stood, Jaynes | 
did not dare to take the 
course between the marshes 
that offered the shortest exit 
from the basin to the bay. 
The only way left was to 
make a longer run back, 
almost directly toward his pursuers, to a deeper 
channel, the twisting length of which even- 
tually reached the open waters, where the big 
schooner might expect to shake off the lighter 
craft of the oystermen; but before she could 
gain the bay the pursuing fleet stood a good 
chance of running her down. 

‘*Think I can get through over yonder?’’ 
asked Noble, lifting one hand from the wheel. 

The Skipper studied the water and the blocks 
of marshes on either hand. ‘‘I reckon you | 
can jest do it with this wind,’’ he said. 

‘*Tt’?ll save me half a mile. I’ll go through 
to the basin by this little channel and then 
over to where he’s coming out. If nothing 
gives way, we’ll get her there. ’’ 

He turned the wheel a point, and the sharpie 
went down on her beam until the tips of her 
close-hauled booms met the flying spray from 
the crests of the waves, and, with every man 
clinging to her deck like limpets, she foamed 
into the little creek. The edge of her broad 


‘‘Well, but my company can obtain molyb- 


denite from other sources,’’ Herr von Het- | 


mann suggested. ‘‘We haf other sources ‘of 


supply. ’’ 


blocks, the Porpoise came about and leaped | wake, cloudy with mud, swashed through the 
off on the new tack. The thrill of the chase | reeds on either bank; but beyond a light shiv- 
was in the atmosphere. Other boats, roused | ering of the hull the sharpie gave no signs 





by the rifle signals, were beginning to leave 
their anchorages and to bend before the thrust | 
| of the wind. Ahead of them all was Cox’s 
sharpie, with every sail spread. 

The snow hissing through the rigging stung 
Wilfred’s face, and bursts of spray rattled on 
his oilskin jacket. He shivered, but more from 
excitement than from cold. His blistered hands 
| were tightly clenched in the thick mittens that 
| Noble had lent him. Tired as he was, it was 
| hard to have to be a mere spectator when his 





‘*Very likely,’? Addison replied. ‘‘ But that 
is not the point with me. The point is that I 
do not know at present how much molybdenite | 
there is in the United States; and until I do | 
know, I will not sell a deposit that, for all I | 
know to the contrary, may be sadly needed | 
in the future, and that perhaps, in battles at 
sea, might furnish the very element of effi- 
ciency that would turn the scale of victory 
against my country.’’ 

Herr von Hetmann argued with him far | whole heart was in this effort to reach Round 
into the evening, but Addison remained firm. | Basin before the bar boat had fled. If the big 
The agent stayed until afternoon of the next | | schooner was allowed to get a start, her large 
day, and then, seeing that he could not per-| spread of canvas and greater tonnage would 
suade Addison to change his mind, took his | enable her easily to outdistance the fleet. 
leave, As the minutes passed it became evident 

He thanked us.for our hospitality, and left | that Cox would have time to deliver his 
his address with Addison in case he should | | warning before the Porpoise could reach the 
come to a different decision. | basin. His lead was decreasing steadily, but 

The great European war has only strength- | his long start had given him an insurmount- 
ened Addison in his purpose. The molyb- | able advantage, and he was fighting hard for 
denite is still up there under the blueberry | every inch. It was more of a battle than 
barren against America’s time of need, or] a race. Behind, the flying squadron of sails 
until the coming of more peaceful times, when | was coming like a pale reserve of cavalry; 
less is heard of huge cannon, armor plate, | some of the oystermen were wholly ignorant 
torpedoes and submarines. Then that molyb- | of the situation, but all had responded unhes- 
denite may be mined for more humane uses. itatingly to the trouble signal of the fleet. 





that she touched bottom. In another second 
she was through, with only clear water between 
| her and the bar boat. 

Mose Little, on board the Rosabell, to the 
starboard and behind the Porpoise, had seen 
the predicament of the big schooner. He did 
not alter his course to enter the channel that 
Noble had taken, but went straight through 
to the basin by a channel that allowed him to 
bear down on the bar boat. If he missed her, 
then the Porpoise, heading for the mouth of 
the deep channel, would alone stand in the 
way. Several of the oystermen followed the 
Littles. 

Jaynes evidently thought that his vessel 
could show the fleet her heels in a dash across 
their front. At any rate, he was taking the 
desperate chance; as for the little Porpoise, 
he probably thought that he could frighten her 
out of his path if she dared to poke her bows 
into it. 

The tension grew almost unbearable. The 
big schooner was sailing fast, but her opponents | 
were closing down upon her. Wilfred did not | 
envy her crew as he breathlessly watched her | 
tacking toward the outlet while the oystermen’s | 
boats, five sail in all, came swooping toward | 
her. She was losing ground every second, and 





‘*Tt’s no use,’’ Joe said. ‘‘With her weight 
she’ll smash us like you’d step on an egg.’’ 

Noble shook his head grimly and held to 
his course. ‘‘I’ll stop her somehow!’’ he 
| growled. ‘‘Open your knives, boys, and be 
ready to cut her rigging if I lay up along- 
side. Get ready now and look out for pike 
| poles. 

Bounding forward, with every rope and stitch 
of canvas straining, the two boats shot toward 
each other. The space between them grew 
narrower and the hissing rush of the hulls 
through the broken water mingled. Suddenly 
the bar boat felt the blanketing effect of her 
pursuer’s sails and her own shivered. Two 
of her crew leaped up with leveled pike poles. 

‘*Now!’’ shouted Noble. 

His touch on the wheel was so skillful that 
by a hair’s breadth the imminent collision was 
missed. The water spurted up into Wilfred’s 
face in a thin sheet as the two boats raced 
with rail almost touching rail. He heard oaths 
| and the sounds of blows as the crew of the bar 
boat wielded their pike poles. Too greatly 


| excited to know what he was doing, he seized 


an iron stay of the schooner and leaned for- 
ward with an open knife in his hand. Then 
the big boat’s power told and she began to 


| draw away. 


One thing or the other he had to do instantly: 
let go of the stay or-swing himself aboard the 
bar boat. The boats had been together for 
only a moment; the pike poles and the greater 


| speed of the big schooner. had proved too much 


for the Porpoise; she was dropping astern 
before she could accomplish her design. Exas- 
| berated to a pitch of daring, Wilfred flung 
himself over the side of the bar boat and went 
headlong across her deck to the lee rail. 

Taken by surprise, none of the crew left 
their posts; and when they saw that he was 
| alone and that the Porpoise was falling back, 
outfooted, they shouted with laughter. 

Wilfred’s mind had grasped the one thing 
that he could do. He knew that his only 
chance was to act instantly, before the crew 
could close round him. Gathering himself 
together, and making sure that the way was 
clear, he made a sudden rush to the stern. 

Mike thought that the boy was coming for 
him. He did not dare to relinquish the wheel, 
but he dodged behind it and interposed it 
as a shield between him and Wilfred. The 
rest of the crew began to run aft from their 
positions in the waist; but the boy had gained 
a running start of them. He leaped by the 
red-haired helmsman, clutched at the main- 
sheet of the mainsail, and with one slash of 
his sharp knife gashed the taut rope so deeply 
that the strain upon it snapped the remaining 
strands. 

All this happened in a moment’s time, and 
the rope had hardly parted when Wilfred, 
unbalanced by a lurch of the stern, half fell, 
half jumped overboard into the frothing wake. 

Tingling with the shock of the icy bath, he 
rose to the surface. The main boom of the bar 
boat went cracking out with a violence that 
snapped the jaws and one of the halyards, and 
the unmanageable sail capered in the wind with 
reports like a succession of explosions. The 
wreck was so complete that the crew seemed 
demoralized. 

The Porpoise, under eased sheets, came 
shooting up. Asshe passed Wilfred, the Skip- 
per and Joe flung ropes to him. He caught 
one of them and, winding it round his arms, 
let himself be dragged aboard. 

‘*By the Horn Spoon! But that was a neat 
trick’? cried the Skipper. ‘‘Not one of us 
cut a rope.”’ 

‘*You go below and change your clothes!’’ 
called Noble from the wheel. ‘‘Help yourself 
and don’thurry. You’ve fixed her so she can’t 
get away.’”’ 

Laughing and clapping him on the back, 
Joe and the Skipper pushed him into the cabin 
and closed the doors to shut out the cold air. 
His icy bath and the excitement had set him 
shaking, and he was glad enough to strip off 
his wet things and give ‘himself a hard rub- 
down. Then he quickly put on some dry 
clothes that he found in the locker. 

All the while the headway of the Porpoise 
was lessening. She came about, as he began 
to dress, and her short, slow pitching showed 
that her bows were pointing into the eye of the 
wind. Before Wilfred was dressed, he knew 
from the sound of loud voices in excited talk 
| and the musket-like slatting of sails that the 
boats of the other oystermen were arriving. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AMERICAN AVIATORS WITH THE FRENCH ARMY. 


(EXTREME LEFT, KIFFEN ROCKWELL; THIRD FROM LEFT, NORMAN 
PRINCE; EXTREME RIGHT, VICTOR CHAPMAN.) 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OME persons appear self-controlled because 
they have nothing to control. 


Let not To-day, procrastinating, borrow 
One single precious Hour of To-morrow. 
POINT of view is the mould into which 
men’s thoughts flow to come forth char- 
acter. 
HE seals of the Pribilof Islands are thriv- 
ing under the better protection that they 
enjoy. The Bureau of Fisheries has done its 
best to get an accurate count of the seals, and 
finds that they number 417,329. The count 
last year showed 363, 872. 
ROMINENT Jews of New York, in a 
protest against certain attempts to win 
the support of Jewish voters for a particular 
candidate, declared that they regarded their 
citizenship as ‘‘a sacred possession.’’ It will 
be.a happy day for our country when men of 
every class and group resent the intimation 
that they can be influenced in the exercise of 
the suffrage by any considerations that do not 
apply equaliy to all their fellow citizens. 


CCASIONALLY a bit of news unrelated 
to the great war comes from Europe. 
From Spain, for example, comes the story of 
the largest dam ever built in Europe, the work 
of American engineers and machinery, in a 
gorge through which the Noguera Pallaresa 


River flows. The dam, which is of concrete, 
is 700 feet long and 330 feet high. ‘The base 
is 230 feet thick and the top 14 feet. The dam 


will be used both for producing electric power 
and for irrigation purposes. 


INCE the discoveries of gold in the Klon- 
dike twenty years ago most of us have 
thought of Alaska in terms of the yellow metal. 
It is more fitting, however, to think of it in 
terms of salmon. Last year Alaska shipped 
to this country $18,307,000 worth of canned 
salmon and $16,200,000 worth of gold. There 
were also many million dollars’ worth of 
copper, silver and coal. Not.a bad year’s output 
for a region that Uncle Sam paid $7,200,000 
for half a century ago. Moreover, Alaska is 
raising most of the food that its 65,000 inhab- 
itants need. 
OURNALISTIC exposure of frauds and 
swindles is nothing new. Seventy-five years 
ago the London Times exposed a conspiracy to 
defraud bankers out of a million pounds ster- 
ling, many thousands of which had already 
been obtained. One of the gang later brought 
a libel suit against the Times, and received an 
award of a farthing damages. A great popular 
subscription to meet the expense that the 
newspaper incurred in defending the action 
brought a goodly sum. The Times, however, 
refused to accept it, but founded with it two 
school and hospital scholarships, which are 
still awarded. The latest recipient of one of 
them was recently killed in action. 


ROM the far interior of China an agent of 

the Department of Agriculture, after three 
years of travel and research, has just brought 
numerous new plants, flowers, vegetables and 
trees that are believed to be adaptable to the 
United States. For example, there is the 
jujube tree, which bears a heavy crop of brown- 
ish fruit, delicious when fresh, and forming 
when dried a confection similar to the Persian 
date. The lot also includes a wild peach that 
offers much resistance to cold and drought, 
persimmons larger than those raised here, food 
roots and vegetables that can be raised in 
swamp lands, thirty varieties of vegetable and 
timber bamboo, a variety of hazel tree that 
grows a hundred feet tall, and several varieties 
of yellow roses. 


HE war has brought the work of explo- 

ration to the lowest ebb it has known 
for centuries. More than half of the period- 
icals of European geographical societies have 
suspended publication. Not an explorer is at 
work in Africa. Both the Anglo-Swedish and 
the Austrian antarctic expeditions, arranged 
and financed before the war, stand indefinitely 
postponed. Stackhouse, organizer of an expe- 
dition to explore King Edward VII Land, lost 





his life on the Lusitania. Only five exploring 
parties of any importance have been at work: 
the Crocker Land expedition under MacMillan, 
which has completed its task; Rasmussen, in 
North Greenland; Stefansson, in the arctic, 
north of Canada; Shackleton, in the antarctic ; 
and Sir Aurel Stein in central Asia. 


* © 


GREECE AND THE ENTENTE. 


HEN we consider the amount of polit- 

V V ical gunpowder that has by this time 

accumulated in Greece, affairs in that 
country move with a puzzling deliberation. 
During the last two or three months we have 
been told half a dozen times that a definite 
clearing away of all the perplexing inconsist- 
encies of the situation was at hand. But at 
the moment of writing, that clearing away 
has not been reached; the revolution, if there 
is to be one, still halts. 

Monsieur Venezelos has done his part. He 
has put himself at the head of a provisional 
government that has the sympathy of the 
isles of the A®gean and of Macedonia, and 
whenever the ocedsion seems auspicious he 
stands ready to govern the whole nation in 
the interests of the Entente, either with or 
without the consent of King Constantine. 

The Entente powers have been active, too. 
They have seized the Greek navy, demobilized 
and virtually interned the Greek army, and 
taken the policing of Athens out of the hands 
of the local authorities. They have humiliated 
the King and his government, but so far they 
have stopped short of the deed that is the 
logical conclusion of their policy—they have 
not dethroned Constantine. Is that because 
the Greeks after all support his policy of 
stubborn neutrality rather than the policy of 
Venezelos ? 

We get only carefully censored news from 
Greece, but what we do get shows to anyone 
who reads between the lines that the Entente 
leaders do not in the least trust Constantine, 
and that they believe he is at heart an ally of 
Germany; it shows also that they hesitate 
to dethrone him. The Allies cannot afford to 
have war kindled in the rear of their garrisons 
at Saloniki; they fear that Constantine means 
to kindle such a war, and they have acted to 
prevent it. Their problem is to stop at the 
precise point of safety, for it is clear that, if 
they take too high a hand with the King, 
they may provoke a revolt among his support- 
ers—who, whether or not they form a major- 
ity of the citizens, are numerous enough to be 
troublesome. 

Whether they have passed the point of safety 
remains to be seen. It does not seem likely 
that the humiliations they have heaped on the 
Greek government can make them friends 
among the Greeks who are neither confirmed 
royalists nor convinced Venezelists; but no 
doubt they have the benefit of Venezelos’s 
shrewd advice in the matter, and are proceed- 
ing as fast as his knowledge of the sentiments 
and the qualities of his countrymen tells him 
that it is safe to go. Meanwhile, we need not 
wonder that the Saloniki campaign of the 
Allies drags. No army the rear of which is 
as insecure as that of Sarrail must be while 
Greece is in ferment can make war with 
energy or confidence. 


* ©¢ 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


HEN Réontgen announced his dis- 

V V covery of what have since become 

known as the X rays, no one could 
anticipate the value of the instrument that he 
placed in the hands of physicians and surgeons. 
But great as the value of that instrument is, it 
is strictly limited. Although it gives correct 
and most useful views of the bones in our 
frame, it delineates unsatisfactorily the soft 
parts of the body; and in a great number of 
cases a complete knowledge of those is of 
supreme importance. 

Now news comes from England of an inven- 
tion and discovery much more remarkable than 
any of Réntgen’s. By an ingenious use of 
the electric currents generated within the body 
in combination with two other electric cur- 
rents in X-ray tubes the living tissues are 
made to take their own pictures. They actu- 
ate a needle, which makes a diagram of any 
desired organ on a revolving cylinder cov- 
ered with waxed paper. It is not easy to 
understand from the printed description how 
the contrivance works, and we shall not at- 
tempt to describe the arrangement of tubes 
and screens and the position of the patient on 
an insulated table. 

The story seems well-nigh incredible, but i is 
well authenticated. It is accepted as true by 
the British Medical Journal, one of the best 





medical authorities in England. Moreover, the 
process is shown in operation, not in darkened 
rooms, but in full daylight; and the pictures of 
the organs—brains, liver, kidneys, spleen and 
others—are exhibited. Nature, the leading 
English journal devoted to science, receives 
the intelligence with ‘‘scientific expectancy, ’’ 
neither accepting it in full nor casting doubt 
upon it. 

One fact about the invention will interest 
Americans. The inventor, Mr. James Shearer, 
is a Scotchman by birth, but received his 
medical education in this country. He is a 
sergeant in the medical corps of the British 
army, but cannot be commissioned because his 
medical degree is not from a medical school 
the degrees of which are recognized in Great 
Britain. 

* & 


INDEPENDENCE. 


OME of us are much more independent 
than others, but none of us is really 
independent. We all know people who 
seem to have been born dependent, who turn 
to others, not merely for their support, but for 
their habits of life, their principles of daily 
conduct, even for their thoughts. That dis- 
position may result from inborn laziness; it 
often results from unwise education; it may 
result from physical weakness, for we see 
men and women of naturally strong and inde- 
pendent spirit forced by bodily ills to a daily 
reliance upon the care and thought and effort 
of their friends. Few forms of dependence 
are more distressing than that, even though 
the highest independence may appear in bear- 
ing such a condition with cheerful courage. 
But the strongest of us, the freest of us, 
those who boast most of their independence, 
are daily dependent in a thousand little ways. 
We are all the slaves of habit, tied to certain 
fashions of living, subject to bodily needs and 
spiritual longings. 'True wisdom consists, not 
in erying for independence, but in recognizing 
our necessary relations to other men and 
women and to the world and in working out 
our lives in the richest conformity with those 
relations. How many waste vigor and long 
endeavor in the effort to escape ties and bonds 
that, properly used, might be made to serve 
the highest freedom! ‘There was a man once 
who proclaimed proudly that the greatest good 
in life was independence, and that his ideal 
was to be able to do anything he wished and 
not to wish to do anything, Yet that man 
passed his life in an almost abject fear of 
poverty for himself and those he loved. Could 
there be a bitterer form of dependence? 
Real independence is indeed impossible. 
Nevertheless, there are two marked classes in 
the world: those who depend and those who 
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more interested in one manifestation of it than 
another. The indisputable fact remains that 
America gave to France in Chapman, Rock- 
well and Prince three young men of supreme 
heroism—of heroism not to be excelled. They 
were under no compulsion other than that 
of their own consciences to enter the war. 
Having entered it, they were under no compul- 
sion other than that of their own consciences 
to seek the most difficult and hazardous service. 
Each of them felt that his qualifications were 
such as to make him more useful in the flying 
corps than in any other arm; and so all three 
of them took the necessary training and pre- 
pared themselves. 

Chapman was shot down while flying on an 
errand of mercy to a wounded comrade ; Rock- 
well was killed while succoring another aviator 
who was hard pressed ; Prince fought on after 
being fatally wounded in the head, and at last 
succeeded in bringing his aéroplane down 
within the French lines. 

All three fought bravely for what they be- 
lieved to be the cause of liberty; all three 
died gallantly. Their memory will live in the 
hearts of countless Americans who knew them 
only through their deaths. 


® ©& 


THE SUBMARINE ISSUE. 


OW shall the submarine be treated? Is it 
H entitled to the same privileges and sub- 

ject to the same restrictions as vessels 
that sail on the surface, or, in the absence of 
any international agreement on the subject, 
shall it be regarded as an outlaw of the sea? 
That is the question that complicates, and 
threatens to embitter, the relations between 
the belligerent nations and more than one of the 
neutral nations. 

Norway has answered it by excluding all 
military submarines from its waters, unless 
they come, helpless, in search of asylum, and 
by ruling that a submarine merchantman must 
only enter those waters on the surface and 
flying the flag of its nation. 

Although that decision is less sweeping than 
the Allies would like, it has angered Germany. 
The Germans insist that submarines shall have 
every consideration that other vessels have, 
besides the right to use their special advantage 
of invisibility whenever they choose to do so. 
Unable to persuade Norway to take that view, 
they are trying the efficacy of violence. In no 
other way can we account for the busy cam- 
paign that the German submarines are waging 
against Norwegian shipping. The excuse is 
that the destroyed vessels were carrying con- 
traband of war, but that does not explain why 
English ships—the ships of an actual enemy— 
should be almost neglected while this deter- 


are depended upon. It is better to belong to| mined destruction of neutral vessels goes on. 


the latter class. Sooner or later, somehow or | 
other, those who depend come to feel the pinch 


of it. They may be cherished and petted for 
years, but in the end their support drops away ; 
and even before the end there is sure to be a 
thorn in the softest pillow. Those who are 
depended upon may work hard and eat sparely 
and go to bed with every nerve tingling, but 
in spirit they get a sense of freedom and 
power that is the best thing the world has 
to give. 

Now, the surest recipe for being depended 
upon is to learn to depend upon yourself so 
far as a human being may. Learn from the 
beginning not to cry out for means to meet 
your needs, but to adapt your wants, with 
rigid firmness, to the measure of your ability. 


® & 


THREE HEROES. 


ONSPICUOUSLY reported in the entire 
a American press have been the deaths of 
three American aviators serving in the 
French army—Victor Chapman, Kiffen Rock- 


‘well and Norman Prince. Other Americans 


have given their lives for France in this war, 
and their memories are honored both at home 
and in the country for which they died. Bwi 
the three American aviators who have perished 
have received from the people of! this country 
and of France a special homage. The art of 


flying is still in its infancy; battles in the air | 


are still the most striking innovation of war. 
The quality of courage that enables a man to 
engage in a duel to the death ten thousand feet 
above the earth seems to most people more 
extraordinary than that dogged sort displayed 
by the soldiers in the trenches. Romance, 
which has faded out of infantry warfare, —if it 
ever existed in it,—seems to cling about the 
daring warrior of the skies. 

But it is not necessary to analyze the vary- 
ing qualities or degrees of courage, or to try to 
answer the question why people generally are 





It will be interesting to see whether the 
German policy induces Norway to abandon 
its position or goads it into open hostility to 
Germany. 

Our own attitude toward submarines is 
almost as unsatisfactory to the Allies as the 
position of Norway is to the Germans. Since 
international law is silent, our government has 
determined to treat submarines as nearly as 
possible like other ships. It permitted the 
Deutschland to have entire freedom of our 
waters, viewed the visit of the U-53 like that of 
any other warship, and did not protest against 
the activity of that vessel within sight, almost, 
of our own shores. It did not need the com- 
ments of the London papers and the speeches 
of public men in Parliament to tell us that 
that would not please Great Britain. There 
is in that country a suspicion that the visit of 
the U-53 was intended quite as much to sow 
the seeds of discord between this country and 
Great Britain as to discourage the dispatch of 
ammunition from New York. So far there 
has been no official correspondence on the sub- 
ject, but it would astonish no one if sooner or 
later Viscount Grey squarely presented the 
question to President Wilson. It is one of 
the most interesting questions to which the 
war has given birth, and to Americans may 
prove to be one of the most vital. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—Mr. 

Hughes closed his campaign by speaking in 
Ohio, Indiana and New York. Mr. Wilson re- 
turned to Shadow Lawn, at Long Branch, and 
addressed several visiting delegations there. 
— Senator Lodge declared in a campaign 
speech that President Wilson had added to the 
vigorous note sent to Germany after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania a postscript in which he 
assured the German government that the note 
was not to be taken too seriously, and that he 
stood ready to arbitrate the matter in case 














Germany was unwilling to agree to the Amer- 
ican contention. Mr. Lodge added that the 
postscript was withdrawn only after several 
members of the Cabinet had threatened to re- 
sign if it were sent. The charge was made on 
the authority of Professor Bailey of the Tufts 
College Medical School, who had his informa- 
tion, he declared, from Mr. Breckinridge, 
former Assistant Secretary of War. Mr. 
Breckinridge replied that Professor Bailey 
had falsified the conversation, and President 
Wilson and several members of his Cabinet 
declared that the charge is quite unfounded. 
& 


HE DEUTSCHLAND.—On November 
ist the German submarine merchantman 
Deutschland arrived at New London with a 
valuable cargo of chemicals and dyestuffs. 
& 


UBMARINE WARFARE. — German 
submarines sunk the British steamships 
Marina and Rowanmore, both of which had 
Americans among their crews. The American 
consul at Queenstown reported that the Marina 
was torpedoed. without warning and that 
the Rowanmore, which at first attempted to 
escape, was shelled after it had stopped and 
while the crew were taking to the boats. The 
crew of the Rowanmore were all saved, but 
thirteen of the crew of the Marina, including 
several Americans, were missing when this 
record closed. The Marina was returning to 
this country after a cargo of horses for the 
Allied service. a 
EXICO.—On October 26th Mr. Baker, 
the Secretary of War, declared that 
enemies of the administration’s Mexican policy 
were conspiring to bring about a raid of ban- 
dits across the border before the- presidential 
election, in order to throw discredit on that 
policy. He explained later that the ‘‘ene- 
mies’’ he referred to were not American poli- 
ticians, but Mexicans living in this country. 
—Two days later the Mexican News Bu- 


reau published a statement attributed to Luis | 
Cabrera, chairman of the Mexican delegates to | 


the joint commission, which charged that 
American Officials were failing to prevent arms 
and ammunition from crossing the border to 
Villa and other bandit chiefs. Mr. Cabrera 
and Mr. Arredondo, Mexican ambassador-des- 
ignate, both disavowed the statement, but it 
was clear that the joint commission had not 
succeeded in establishing a firm basis of mutual 
confidence between its members. — Villa was 
reported to be virtually besieging Chihuahua. 
— General Carranza formally announced his 
candidacy for the presidency of Mexico at the 
approaching election. 


RITISH BLACK LIST.— The reply of 
the British government to our note of 


protest against the blacklisting of American | 


business houses reached Washington on October 
28th. The note is understood to refuse assent 
to the American contention, but to offer meth- 
ods of relief in administering the order. 

& 


UBA.—There was a presidential election 

in Cuba on November ist. The early 

reports indicated the election of Alfredo Zayas, 

the liberal candidate, over President Menocal. 
® 


USTRIA.— Doctor von Koerber has been 
appointed premier of Austria to succeed 
Count Stuergkh, recently assassinated. 
& 


USTRALIA.—The campaign that Pre- 
mier Hughes of Australia has made in 
behalf of conscription in that commonwealth 
failed, although the vote 
was close. The election 
occurred on October 28th, 
and out of a vote of near- 
ly 2,000,000, the majority 
against conscription was 
about100,000. The meas- 
ure was defeated, it ap- 
pears, through the influ- 
ence of the radical labor 
leaders and of the Roman 
Catholic Church and 
largely by the votes of the women.—It is 
reported from Melbourne that an unsuccessful 
attempt was made recently to assassinate Mr. 
Hughes. 





WILLIAM M. HUGHES 


& 


ECENT DEATHS.— On October 25th, 

William M. Chase, painter, aged 67.—— 
On October 28th, Dr. Cleveland Abbe, meteor- 
ologist, aged 77. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From October 25th to November 1st.) 


Roumania remained the source of the most | 


important news during the week. The opera- 
tions of Mackensen on the east and Falkenhayn 
on the west were less rapid than they had 
been for a fortnight past, but the country still 
remained in imminent peril of a serious inva- | 
sion from both sides. 

When Mackensen seized the Cernavoda | 


bridgehead the retreating Roumanians de- | 


stroyed the bridge itself. Mackensen made no 
immediate attempt to repair it, but pushed 


northward in order to clear the Dobruja en- 
tirely of enemy troops. In this operation he 
took a good many prisoners and a quantity of 
supplies, but the larger part of the Russo- 
Roumanian army seems to have got away 
either across the bridge at Cernavoda or across 
pontoon bridges farther north. It remains to 
be seen whether Mackensen will try to repair 
the Cernavoda bridge and invade Roumania, 
or whether he will content himself with holding 
the bridgehead and send reinforcements to aid 
Falkenhayn in the invasion he has already 
begun. 

That invasion did not make any particular 
headway during the week. ‘The Austro-Ger- 
mans are finding a codrdinated offensive among 
the many defiles of the Carpathians about as 
difficult as the Roumanians did on the other 
side of the mountains. They threatened to 
retake Orsova and the Iron Gates of the 
Danube, and gained important successes south 
of the Predeal Pass. Elsewhere the Roumani- 
ans were able to check their advance and even 
to throw them back, particularly at Dorna 
Watra, where the Germans made a determined 
attempt to break through between the Russian 


in the passes of the Carpathians, and winter 
will bring an end to active operations there 
before long. 

German aéroplanes bombarded Bucharest, 
and it was reported that the Roumanian gov- 
ernment was about to remove to Jassy, in the 
northern part of the country, near the Russian 
border. From Berlin comes a hint that an 
attempt was recently made to assassinate the 
Queen of Roumania. 

Heavy rains falling on the Macedonian front 
hampered operations. Both sides had local 

© wrern’t Fim service successes to report, but 
there was no activity of 
significance. 

- King Constantine of 
Greece yielded to the 
persuasions of the En- 
tente powers and agreed 
to remove the Greek 
troops now in Thessaly 
and Epirus to the 
southern peninsula of 
Greece. The Italian 
forces based on Aviona 
have advanced eastward 
|through Albania, and are now said to be 
linked up with the left wing of the Saloniki 
front near Lake Presba. 

There was active fighting along the Volhynia 
front, and the Russians tried hard to break 
through the German line south of Kovel and 
| north of Lemberg; they appear to have had 
no success. 

At the Somme the British and French ad- 
vanced here and there north of Péronne, but 
in a lively counter-attack south of that city the 
| Germans regained several trenches previously 
lost to the French. At Verdun the French 
did their best to take Fort Vaux, but the 
German lines have stiffened, and stopped any 
important advance. The autumnal rains were 
heavy along the front in France, and it is un- 
likely that any great blow can be struck on 
either side under present conditions. 

On the night of October 26th the German 
torpedo boats made a sudden raid on the 
Admiralty transport service in the English 
Channel, and a lively sea fight followed. 














CAPTAIN BOELKE 


boats, and lost two of their own torpedo boats. 
Berlin denied that any German craft were lost, 


sunk or damaged. 

Submarines were active during the week; 
their destruction of two vessels on which there 
were Americans is chronicled elsewhere. At 
least ten other vessels, one a British mine 
sweeper and six Norwegian merchant vessels, 
were sunk. About 268,000 tons of Norwegian 
shipping had been sunk by German nsemeruned 
up to October 27th. 

Captain Boelke, the famous German aviator | 
who had destroyed forty Allied aéroplanes, | 
was killed on October 28th; his machine col- 
lided in the air with another and landed 
within the German lines. 

Paris heard that an Allied aviator had 
dropped a bomb on the train in which the 
German Emperor was riding, and that the 
engineer of the train was killed. 

On October 28th the Reichstag passed the 
bill for a new war credit of $2,856,000, 000. 

Viscount Grey, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, in a speech to the Foreign Press Asso- 
ciation at London, spoke hopefully of the 
plans that have been suggested in this country 
for a league of nations to enforce peace, and 
| expressed the wish that England might at the 
| end of this war join the neutral states in 
establishing such a league. 

Several members of the House of Lords have 
| questioned the neutrality of the United States 

in permitting the U-53 to sink helpless mer- 
chant vessels near our coast. The speakers 
took the view that the American torpedo boats 
| that were sent out to pick up the survivors 
constructively assisted the submarine in its 
raid by relieving its crew of any responsibility 
| for saving the lives of the crews or passengers 
of the destroyed ships. 








and Roumanian lines. There is snow already | | 


London says that the Germans sunk one empty | ° 
transport, two destroyers and six ‘‘drift-net’’ | 


and said that eleven British ‘‘outpost steam- | 
ers’’? and two torpedo - boat destroyers were 
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Something - To-Do 
Is a Magazine for Boys and Girls 


It tells the boys how to make all sorts of 
things out of wood, leather and metal. 

It tells the girls how to make beautiful and 
useful things out of cloth, how to help mother 
| prepare dainty lunches, etc, It is packed full 

of useful, entertaining and amusing things 


For Your Boy or Girl 


SOMETHING SOMETHING 

to Look At to Grow 

to Look For to Stage 

to ny to Illustrate 
C) ry to w 

to Write About to 

to Model to Read 

to Weave for Sunday 

to Cut and Paste to Remember 

in Cloth Laugh at 

in Leather to Puzzle Over 

in Wood Listen to 

in Metal for Luncheon 


Something to Work For 


You've been looking for a really good 
magazine for your boy or girl. Here it is— 
SOMETHING TO-DO. Subscriptions are 
coming in by the thousand. 


One Dollar 


Brings this wonderful magazine to you 
for a full year 


(Canada $1.25, Foreign $1.50.) Twelve issues. 
Money Refunded if dissatisfied. Address 
Something-To Do, Boston, Mass. 


Just pin a dollar bill here 
Lesmmmecscnememm 2 manana 
mailing address in this margin 
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Be “warm as toast” 
all winter ! 








Many people still dread the 
coming of winter, but those 
whose homes are radiator 
heated find there is more 
comfort, more mutual 
family happiness in the long 
winter days and evenings 
than in any other part of 
the year. No fear need 
mother have of chill win- 
dow spaces or drafty floors, 
for the little folks are faith- 
fully protected against 
these winter dangers, day 
and night, by the ever- 
alert, comfort - guaranteed 


outfits of 
& [DEAL 


bony 


The only sure way to fill a house 
with mild, delightful warmth 
and make it a home is with 
AMERICAN Radiators and 
IDEAL Boiler. 


They increase the value of your prop- 
erty by more than their cost. They 
are noiseless, absolutely safe (a child can 
run them), and can at any time be put 
in new or old houses without disturb- 
ing present heater or tearing out walls 
or partitions. 

They pay for themselves 

in fuel savings 

The IDEAL Boiler may be put in cellar, side- 
room or “‘lean-to” and will burn any local 
fuel—wood, oil, gas, lignite, hard or soft coal 
(even cheap grades of pea coal, slack, run-of- 
mine, screenings, etc.) Bankers and real 
estate men will back our statement that it is 
a paying investment and not building expense. 


Let us give you special information so 
you can judge for yourself. 














Stop pay- 
ing theprice 
of post- 
ponement 
and write 
today—now 
—for free 
booklet, 
“Ideal 
Heating.” 
You will 
not be 

A No, 425-S  [RGAL Bane one asked to 

320 feet of 38-in. A * 

aes coattn ate reer Plies or 

, were used to heat this cot 7 
tage. At this price the goods can ob igate 
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tent Fitter. his did not in- 

caaie cost of labor, pipe, valves, @®RY WAY, 
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ing to climatic and other con ° 
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$150 Stationary Cleaner 


Ask Ask fa © catalog of ARCO 
Vacuum Cleaner. 
| how genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market ; is con- 
nected byiron suction pipe 
to all floors; and will last 
as long as your ing. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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THE CHILD IN TUSCANY 
By Florence Wilkinson 


A= things to him are lovely, 

The liquid-eyed white cattle, 

The orange tree, the quick green lizard, 
Vineyards and carts that rattle. 

All things to him make music, 
The wind, stornello-singing, 

And all who. bend above the child 
Are Magi, splendor-bringing. 


Stumbling undaunted seeker, 
The world’s a lure and wonder, 
The moon that shines at bedtime, 
The deep well glimmering under. 
Blue-eyed adventurer 
At the great villa portal 
What lies there far ahead of you, 
What roads, what fruit immortal? 


Now, you’re a breeze a-fiutter, 
Your hands are leaves outreaching 

For sun, for joy—we older ones— 
Fie on our stony preaching! 

Face, clear as a dewdrop, 
Bird-bright Sincerity, 

Stay always thus, please be for us 
The miracle of verity. 


& & 
THE HIGHER LAW. 


HE young man who had been examining 
the row of shining instruments that 
lined the operating room, turned ab- 
ruptly to the great surgeon. 

“Of course you do not believe in the 
foolishness called prayer,” he said. 

“And why not?” the surgeon asked, as he held 
a delicate instrument critically to the light. 

“What! A man with your scientific training!” 
the younger man exclaimed in surprise. 

“And why not?” the keen-faced elderly man 
repeated. Wea 

“Oh, come now, doctor,” the young man said, 
smiling. ‘Surely you cannot believe that God 
would upset all the laws of nature to grant the 
request of some one of his creatures. You know 
how inexorable are the laws of nature.” 

“‘That’s exactly why I believe so strongly in the 
efficacy of prayer.” The words were spoken 
quietly but with evident seriousness. 

“Explain the riddie, please,” the other de- 
manded, and his manner was grave now. 

‘Why, -that’s easy enough to do,” the surgeon 
said. ‘‘Prayer—or rather faith, which is the motive 
of prayer—is just as much a force of nature as 
gravity. The skeptics seem to think that if a 
prayer were answered all the laws of nature would 
be smashed to pieces. That is not necessarily the 
ease. Let me illustrate: Why does this instrument 
that I hold in my hand not fall to the floor?’’ 

‘‘Why, because you are sustaining it!” 

“Exactly. And yet the law of gravitation is not 
wrecked or denied. It is merely superseded for 
the moment by a higher law—the law of life. 

“Now, as we ascend in nature we find this—the 
basic laws of a higher plane have just this power 
of overruling some of the laws of a lower plane. 

“Gravity is the great law of the inorganic world. 
It is still a law in the organic world, but the great 
law of the organic world—the law of life—is supe- 
rior to it. The plant thrusts its stem upward in 
the face of gravity; man walks about in defiance 
of it. 

“Then why may there not be a law in the next 
plane of nature—the spiritual—that, just as natu- 
rally, supersedes some of the laws of the organic 
world? The plant reaches down into the inorganic 
world, and grasping the dead atoms there endows 
them with life and the ability to rise superior to 
the force of gravity. May not the spiritual world 
do as much for the material world without out- 
raging a single law of nature?” 

“Why—why, I guess it could,” the young man 
stammered. 

“It not only could—it does!” the surgeon de- 
clared emphatically. 

“Then there is something in prayer after all?” 

“*The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much,’” the doctor quoted. “I tell 
you, my friend, prayer changes things.” And the 
young man knew from the light on the older man’s 
face that here was one man at least for whom 
prayer had changed things—many things. 
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THE LADIES’ AID PROMISING 
LETTERS. 


F course, twenty-four letters will give 
Lucy a lot of comfort, but it seems such a 
little thing to do,” said Minnie Clarke. 

“Why, Minnie,” exclaimed practical 

Mrs. Noyes, who had run in to tell her 

neighbor that the following Wednesday 
was the day for her letter, “you know the Ladies’ 

Aid can’t possibly pay Lucy Frye’s hospital ex- 

penses!”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” said Minnie, as she 
drew a circle about July 12th on the kitchen calen- 
dar. ‘I meant that it would take me only half an 
hour to write my letter, and it seems so little to do 
for Lucy when she was so good to me last winter. 
She wouldn’t take a cent for making all those 
sheets and pillowcases, and her hands were full of 
her own sewing, too. It was pretty hard sledding 
for us after John had been sick so long, but the 
sun is shining now, although 1 guess I’m the poor- 
est Ladies’ Aider you have. I couldn’t spare a 
cent for Lucy, but I’m going to promise to drive 
down to the station to meet her when she comes 
back from the hospital. That will save her twenty- 
five cents, and I can do it just as well as not.” 

Through the window at which she was sitting 
Mrs. Noyes could look across several fences into 
Mr. Frye’s back yard. 

“There’s Eddie, after those raspberries again!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘He’ll make himself sick. I must 
say, though, that Henry does better with a lively 
child than most men could—and with the house- 
work, too. But I hope he won’t try to put up those 
raspberries, for I believe that’s one thing a man 
ean’t do. Well, Lucy will have to get along with- 
out her raspberries next winter—no, she won’t, 
either. I’m going to pick them and can them for 
her. Tl tell her about it in my letter to-night. I 
believe she’ll rest easier if she knows that her 
berries aren’t all going to waste.” 

“There, Ellen!” cried Mrs. Clarke, looking up 
joyously from the ironing board. ‘‘It’s just like 
you to think of something lovely like that. I can’t 
do much, but I can see the other members —” 

“Minnie, you haven’t time!” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” was the quick reply. “It’s 
surprising how much you can do in sixteen hours 

















when you manage right. We can all plan together, 
Elien. I believe Molly Thayer would take care 
of Eddie daytimes, so that Henry won’t have to 
stay at home so much or be bothered with him at 
the store. One more in her family won’t make 
a mite of difference.” 

“T know what Elvira Stack will do,” added 
Mrs. Noyes decisively. “She’ll have Henry and 
Eddie come to her house for meals and not charge 
them a cent beyond actual cost.” 

“That will be splendid,” cried Mrs. Clarke, ‘‘for 
I know Lucy worries about their getting sick! Oh, 
there’s Mrs. Torrey going by. I'll run down and 
tell her about it.” 

“Now what do you suppose Grandma Torrey 
said?” she exclaimed happily when she returned 
to the kitchen. ‘“‘I laid awake last night, Minnie, 
wondering what I could do for Lucy’s folks. Don’t 
you suppose Henry or Eddie would tear something 
just to give me the joy of mending it?’ ” 

Mrs. Noyes laughed. “I’m not sure about 
Henry,” she said, “but Eddie will fill her days 
with gladness. Wouldn’t you like to see grandma’s 
letter? Imust hurry home and begin mine before 
supper. I don’t seem to dread it now at all. It’s 
a step farther, but I’m going round by Lucy’s 
house. Those raspberry bushes are a picture.” 
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A CAPE HORN STRATAGEM. 


se L RUBIO,” Sefior the Engineer Don Julio 
E Popper, “The Red Rover of Fireland,” as 
Mr. Charles Wellington Furlong calls him 
in Outing, was an Austrian who with a little fol- 
lowing of faithful Dalmatians went to Tierra del 
Fuego in search of gold. The “Gold Washing 
Company of the South,” of which Popper was chief 
executive, obtained legal and military authority 
over twenty-five hundred hectares (or about ten 
square miles) of Fuegian coast. 

The majority of Popper’s men were a wild, rough 
lot of Argentines, Austrians, Frenchmen, English- 
men and Chileans, to whom free life appealed more 
than the harsh régime of Popper’s camps; and de- 
sertions and mutinies thinned their ranks. Popper 
himself was the only stay of law and order, and 
he was beset by difficulties of every kind. At 
last, when his crew was sadly depleted, the men 
who backed the expedition were demanding gald, 
and dissatisfaction was everywhere increasing, an 
overwhelming force of bandits began to attack his 
outlying camps. Escaping men rode in from the 
north and reported Rio Cullen in ashes; one by 
oné the settlements were abandoned. Popper 
withdrew his few remaining men to El Paramo, 
and groups of invaders settled down in the hills 
near by, like wolves waiting to spring at the throat 
of their weakening quarry. 

Popper finally decided on a desperate blow at 
the Beta Brook rendezvous, where the bandits 
were assembled; but he was severely handicapped 
by his lack of men. In the morning twilight, how- 
ever, the appearance of five soldiers mounted and 
three on foot at the crest of the cliff by Beta Brook 
caused a wild rush of bandits to their barricades. 
A fusillade of lead was concentrated on the five 
mounted men, who sat like stoics, while the men 
on foot replied effectively. The sudden uproar 
achieved its purpose, and the bandits’ horses stam- 
peded up the river bed, leaving the enemy help- 
less. Rumors soon spread that reinforcements 
had come to Popper, for squads of soldiers had 
been discovered riding by, and for many weeks El 
Paramo was left in peace. 

At last seventeen of Popper’s Chilean lavanderos 
attempted to desert. Fearing that they would 
reveal the true state of affairs to the enemy, 
Popper promptly put them under an armed guard. 
When three of the bandits rode in under a flag of 
truce, Popper knew better than to allow them to 
return and report conditions or to unite with the 
lavanderos, so he locked them up in the guard- 
house. 

When at last Governor Paz arrived with rein- 
forcements to relieve the half-starved garrison, he 
was received by a stoical guard of honor lined up 
on the shore. 

“But where are your sixty soldiers? These look 
sick. Why have they their faces bandaged?” re- 
marked Paz. 

“If His Excellency wishes to look them over, I 
will bring him a sample,’”’ replied Popper. 

The governor’s guard of honor were the five 
heroic horsemen of the Beta Brook raid, the same 
“reinforcements” seen by the bandits. They had 
no legs; their arms were sticks of wood; their 
bodies were stuffed with stalks and dried grass, 
and their heads were bundles of old rags. Dum- 
mies of straw were Popper’s last recourse. His 
garrison had been reduced to three men besides 
himself! 
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GOING TO LAW WITH THE DEAD. 


CEMETERY is the one sacred spot in China. 
A To desecrate such a place is the worst of 
crimes. Some years since there lived in a 
village on the plain of the Yellow River a man 
ealled Tu. His little farm furnished him with a 
comfortable living, but nothing more. Like all 
farms in that part of China, there was no fence 
to separate his fields from those of his neighbors. 
One of these neighbors was a rascal, who, know- 
ing Mr. Tu to be of mild disposition, resolved to 
impose upon him by ploughing a few furrows of 
Mr. Tu’s land and thus incorporating it with his 
own. This act did not pass unobserved, but Mr. 
Tu was cautious as well as mild. He knew that 
litigation came high, and was uncertain. ‘‘Better,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘to endure the wrong than to 
suffer loss of both land and money.” 

The next year the neighbor repeated the exper- 
iment, and ploughed up a few more furrows. Again 
Mr. Tu consulted with himself, and determined, as 
previously, that law was too expensive a luxury 
for him. 

The neighbor, encouraged by this complaisance, 
continued to add to his own acres at the other’s 
expense. At length he became so bold as to in- 
corporate in this way the family cemetery, where 
were buried Mr. Tu’s ancestors. 

Then Mr. Tu saw the chance for which he had 
been waiting. By ploughing up this cemetery the 
neighbor had committed sacrilege. The only diffi- 
culty was that the punishment was so severe that it 


might not be possible, unless he was careful, to get | 


his neighbor punished atall. For the law was that, 


if the magistrate should take notice of the suit, he | tell you ’bout the ram, anyway! 





his son’s land to that of the encroaching neigh- 
bor instead of abiding in the cemetery where he 
properly belonged! 

The Chinese love humor and greatly admire 
shrewdness. When, therefore, the magistrate read 
this amazing document, he smiled with genuine 
appreciation of Mr. Tu’s cleverness, called up the 
offending neighbor, made him restore all the land 
he had appropriated and punished him with due 
severity for his robbery. 
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TEACHING THE WAR CRIPPLES. 


OTH in Austria and in Germany, writes a cor- 
B respondent of the Engineer of London, re- 

markable efforts are being made to help the 
thousands of men maimed and mutilated by the 
war. On the outskirts of Vienna is the “Cripples’ 
Town,” for men dismissed from the hospitals as 
cured, but so much injured as to be at a loss how 
to set about to earn anything. The men are housed 
in a large military hospital, and the thirty-two out- 
buildings connected with it are used as work- 
shops. 

When an unfortunate man, both.of whose legs 
have been amputated, arrives in Cripples’ Town, 
the very fact of his being with so many others, all 
of whom are similarly afflicted, encourages him to 
try to make the best of his infirmities. In some 
cases maimed men are actually employed to teach 
others, maimed like themselves, and to show them 
what it is possible for a cripple to do, with deter- 
mination and courage. A man without legs is 
given at first low artificial legs, which he attaches 
to his stumps, and then, with the help of a moving 
rope fastened to a roller, he gradually learns to 
walk along the hospital passages. When he has 
learned to walk on the low artificial legs, he is 
given higher ones, and so on until he reaches his 
natural height once more. Then he learns to use 
artificial legs with : 
movable knee joints, 
so that he can sit and 
kneel down. Finally 
he receives artificial 
legs with ankle joints 
provided with strong 
springs, so that his 
gait acquires elastic- 
ity. Thus equipped, 
he practices walking 
about in the hospital 
garden with no other 
help than that of a 
light cane. Finally he 
practices on the ‘‘ob- 
stacle track,’ where 
he has to leap over 
things placed in his 
way. Soagile do some 
of the men become 
that they have learned 
to jump off a high springboard, and a man with 
his leg amputated far up the thigh actually learned 
to waltz. 

It is not enough, 
however, for these 
crippled soldiers to 
learn to walk again. 
They must learn to be- 
come once more use- 
ful members of soci- 
ety. They enter one 
of the thirty-two work- 
shops in Cripples’ 
Town, where they are 
put to do the work for 
which they are best 
fitted. A man who 
was a carpenter, for 
example, but who has 
a stiff elbow, is set to 
do planing, as the 
speediest way to re- 
cover the elasticity of 
his elbow. A locksmith is put to use a file; aman 
with a stiff shoulder must try to use a saw, and 
a stiff-fingered man must weave baskets. 

Sometimes it is necessary to construct special 
tools or to adapt tools for a maimed soldier, for it 
may be that he cannot close his hand; so that a kind 
of handle must be made if he is to use a certain 
tool. But with use, the supp of the 1 
returns to a wonderful extent, so that these handles 
and other artificial aids can generally be dispensed 
with in time. Working with stiff limbs and with 
hands that will not close causes pain, but the war 
cripples take such delight in the recovery of their 
former skill that they forget their sufferings. 

Such a case as that of a watchmaker whose legs 
were frostbitten in the Carpathians did not present 
much difficulty, for he could resume his former 
work ; likewise a turner who has lost his arm was 
able to go back to his turning bench with an arti- 
ficial hand, the fingers of which he can open by a 
movement of the shoulder on his uninjured side. 
Tailors can learn to sew with the left hand, and 
bookkeepers to enter accounts with the left hand; 
hairdressers learn to shave people with one hand 
and the help of an artificial hand, and a wood- 
carver whose leg was carried away by a shell in 
Serbia has been taught to make artificial hands. 

In Cripples’ Town there are workshops employ- 
ing locksmiths, engravers, tinsmiths, mechanics, 
blacksmiths, coach builders, glaziers, paper hang- 
ers, masons, painters and house decorators, tq 
say nothing of bakers, butchers and chauffeurs, 
and a large tract of adjacent land is at the service 
of agricultural laborers. Cripples’ Town even 
has its own band, and it plays well, too. 


A MECHANIC WHO, ALTHOUGH HE 
HAS LOST BOTH HANOS AND FEET, 
CAN STILL CARRY ON HIS TRADE. 





A MACHINIST WITH A SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED ARTIFICIAL ARM, AT HIS 
WORKBENCH. 
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MR. PEASLEE AS A LIFE-SAVER. 


‘(TP WAS thinkin’ to-day,” Mr. Peaslee began 
meditatively, ‘‘’bout Orrin Sposser. D’you 
remember the time he had with the ram?” 

Deacon Hyne pondered a moment, fingering his 
chin thoughtfully. 

“Little bit of a man?” he ventured. “Kind of 
bow-legged, with a face somethin’ like a rat’s?” 

Mr. Peaslee nodded. “Y’could almost draw a 
picture of him from them very words,” he affirmed. 

Mr. Hyne searched his memory again. ‘I don’t 
seem to remember nothin’ ’bout a ram, though,” 
he said. 

“Oh, well,” Mr. Peaslee broke in, “I was goin’ to 

Orrin Sposser 


would have to send up a report to his superiors at | had a pear tree that stood right across the brook 
the capital of the province and request that proper | fr’mthe main road. There wasn’t any bridge over 


punishment be inflicted upon himself, seeing that | the brook then. 


so heinous a crime had been committed in the dis- 
trict for which he was responsible! 


But no boys ever let a thing like 
that hender ’em when pears was ripe. 
“The brook wa’n’t more’n ten feet across any- 


Accordingly, Mr. Tu brought the matter before | way, and the Belling boys found out they could let 
the magistrate in a way that did not involve that | a plank fall across the brook and have as good a 
official. He brought accusation against his father, | bridge as anyone would ever want. 


who was dead, for having moved his grave off 


“TI don’t reelly s’pose that they ever got many 








pears, but that wa’n’t what worried Orrin. He 
begretched even a worm gnawin’ into one of ’em, 
ora bird pecking a windfall. He was always close- 
fisted and sparin’. 

“Well, Orrin got wind of what they was doin’, 
and found out they was usin’ a plank to get ’cross 
the brook. Most men would have gone to the 
boys’ folks, but that wa’n’t Orrin’s way. So he 
took a saw and sawed a plank more’n half in two, 
on the under side, and put it across the brook. 
The water was deep there,—more’n ten feet some- 
times,—but at that time of the year there wa’n’t 
more’n mebbe six feet. Plenty to drown a pusson 
though, if he went into it unawares. 

“Now Orrin had just got a ram,’ Mr. Peaslee 
continued slowly. ‘Orrin was kind of fearful of 
him and didn’t expose himself more’n needful 
when the ram was round. But that day, bein’ took 
up with settin’ the weak plank for the boys to walk 
on, he got kind of careless, and the fust thing he 
heard was a blart behind him, and when he turned 
to look, there was that ram p’isin’ himself for a 
charge! 

“While Orrin stood there, tryin’ to decide 
betwixt stayin’ there and takin’ the charge and 
runnin’ across that weak plank, the ram took the 
whole matter off’n his hands. He put his head 
down and came for Orrin! Of course Orrin put 
for the plank. 

“He got on the plank all right, but he didn’t do 
any better’n the ram did. Jest as he tetched the 
plank the sheep hit him and drove him halfway 
across.: By a miracle he didn’t fall off, and while 
he stood there teeterin’—with the plank crackin’ 
and bucklin’ under him—the sheep charged again. 
With that the thing gave way in the middle, and 
things begun to get pretty serious for Mr. Orrin 
Sposser—or they would have been if I hadn’t 
chanced to be crossin’ the field. 

“When I got there,” Caleb went on, “I ketched 
the free end of the plank and poked it out to him, 
and with what he was able to crawl and what I 
pulled, he fin’ly got out. I stretched him out on 
the grass and tipped some of the water out of him, 
and then my eye ketched the sawed end of the 
plank, and I asked some questions. 

“?Twas like pullin’ teeth; but I fin’ly got the 
whole story, and, Hyne, it madded me! 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘I’d like to poke you back into 
the water and go off and leave you. I can’t do 
that, but there’ll be times,’ says I, ‘that you’ll 
wish you could be back in there, almost.’ 

“And,” concluded Mr. Peaslee demurely, “there 
was such times, for the story got noised round 
some way, and the neighbors made life kind of 
difficult for Sposser while he lived here. 

“And the moral —”’ Mr. Peaslee began; but Mr. 
Hyne shook himself impatiently. 

“You’n’ your morals!” he snapped. ‘Don’t you 
s’pose I’ve got sense enough to see things for 
myself?” 
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PUNNING COMPLIMENTS. 


RECENT writer, recalling famous compli- 
A ments to famous beauties, included two 
punning tributes to distinguished British 
belles. It was Sheridan who, when the charming 
Miss Payne inquired solicitously concerning his 
health, replied with the gallant couplet: , 
Tis true I am ill, but I cannot complain, 
For he never knew pleasure who never 
knew Payne ! 


The author of the other verse is unknown; but 
it was addressed to Miss Isabella Poyntz, a lady 
so beautiful and popular that it was a standing 
joke in her family to inquire, when the mail was 
delivered, ‘‘ Where is Isabelia’s proposal?” If 
Isabella repudiated the receipt of any such inter- 
esting missive, her brothers feigned the greatest 
astonishment; if, as frequently happened, she 
maintained a blushing silence, they did not miss 
the opportunity for teasing. 

She finally married the Earl of Exeter. It was 
a brilliant match for her, and, in the social sense, 
a suitable one for him; but, since he was the son 
of the artist-earl who married a village girl, it is 
probable the suitability he had in mind was of a 
better kind. His romantic father, who went 
a-wooing incognito, and his lovely mother, Sarah 
Hoggins— whose unpoetic name Tennyson was 
careful not to mention when he celebrated their 
courtship in his ballad, “The Lord of Burleigh’— 
must surely have transmitted to their heir their 
own unworldly temperament. Miss Poyntz, an ex- 
quisite blonde, was still young, fair and tlowerlike 
when she accepted the earl; but she had already 
rejected so many eligible suitors that some society 
versifier put a punning complaint into the mouth 
of Cupid himself: 

Men arm against my shafts in vain 
That pierce all armor’s joints— 

But Isabel with gay disdain 
Outdares them, Poyntz for points! 
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OCCASION FOR ALARM. 


N many occasions William Morris’s some- 
O what unwieldy proportions furnished food 
for merriment to his fellow workers. He was 
exceedingly perturbed at his tendency to grow 
stout, says Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling in “A Painter of 
Dreams,” and was constantly measuring himself 
to ascertain whether he had or had not put on flesh 
since the last investigation. 

Stanhope and Burne-Jones, aware of this weak- 
ness, one night after he had gone to bed stole his 
waistcoat and laboriously sewed a big tuck up the 
back. They then quietly restored it to his room, 
and in the morning, stationed outside his door, 
they awaited developments. These were soon 
apparent, for when Morris discovered that his 
waistcoat would no longer meet by two inches, 
and concluded that in one night he had increased 
so alarmingly in size, the vigor of the language in 
which he indulged surpassed all the expectations 
of the delighted conspirators. 


AN OBVIOUS EXPLANATION. 


N the cavalry service it frequently happens that, 
by reason of death, desertions and discharge, 
the number of men in a troop is less than the 

number of horses on hand. A troop captain not 
long since had occasion to send a requisition for 
ordnance stores, including among other things 
“sixty-five nose bags.” 

After the usual long interval this requisition was 
returned from the military depot with the indorse- 
ment, “Respectfully returned to Captain —, —th 
Cavalry. The returns of his troop show that he 
has only fifty-six men, and explanation is desired 
as to why he requires sixty-five nose bags.” 

The captain’s indorsement in reply was as fol- 
lows: “Respectfully returned. The nose bags are 
required for my horses, and not for the men.” 
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THE EMPTY NEST. 
BY JOHN MORRISON. 


The empty nest! Will you tell me, pray, 
Whither the birds have gone away? 


The birds have flown to a Southern land, 
Afar, afar, where I point my hand. 

They care no more for the nest that fell, 
Though in summer days they watched it well. 
Their tireless wings, o’er land and sea, 

Are bearing them far from you and me 

To a region where the skies are fair 

And flowers are blossoming everywhere. 


The birds have gone! But how did they know 
That the time had come for them to go? 


In the clouds that swept across the hill. 

In the storm that whistled high and shrill, 
In the gust that whirled the leaves away, 
They felt the breath of the winter day; 
They felt the chill of the coming snow, 
And thus they knew it was time to go, 

And thus they knew it was time to fly 

To the light and warmth of a Southern sky. 


The birds have gone! But tell me, pray, 
Will they not come back some other day? 


Oh, yes, when over the hill and plain 

The wandering winds are warm again, 

We shall hear one morning a burst of song 
That will thrill us and cheer us the whole 

day long. 

Where the budding branches swing and sway 
We shall see the birds that have gone away; 
And there where the sunlight filters through 
We shall see them building their nests anew. 
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THE DOG THAT CARRIES THE 
LANTERN. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


ATE every afternoon in the fall and early 

L winter, when the sun goes down and 

the shadows get thick under the trees in 

the yard, Mrs. Raymond takes down a lantern 

that hangs in her kitchen and gives it to Rusty, 
the big collie. 

Rusty takes the handle into his mouth and 
holds his head high, partly to keep the lantern 
from touching the ground and partly because 
he is proud to be trusted on an important 
errand. Then he trots off along a winding 
path that leads through the woods to the rail- 
way station about a quarter of a mile away. 
There he waits on the platform for the train 
that brings Mr. Raymond from the city. ‘Then 
Mr. Raymond lights the lantern and gives it 
back to Rusty, and the two set off together 
along the winding path to the house, where 
a good supper is waiting for both of them. 

The path through the woods is a short cut. 
The distance from the house to the station is 
much farther by way of the street, and that is 
the reason Mr. Raymond always uses the path 
when he goes to take his train in the morning 
and when he comes back at night. Of course, 
the Raymond children, Louis or his sister, 
Effie, could meet their father with the lan- 
tern, or Mr. Raymond himself could take it in 
the morning and leave it at the station to use 
when he gets home at night; but Rusty so 
much enjoys his nightly task that no one else 
would think of doing it. 

If, by any chance, Mrs. Raymond forgets to 
give Rusty the lantern when train time is near, 
he goes to the place where the lantern hangs 
in the kitchen, and barks. And if the train 
whistles while he is on his way through the 
woods, how he runs! But he never drops 


the lantern, even when persons who happen to 
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RUSTY STARTS FOR THE STATION. 


be at the station pat his head and talk to him 
while he is waiting for his master to arrive. 
When spring comes, and the days get so long 
that no lantern is needed, Rusty usually meets 
his master just the same—not every night, to 
be sure, but always unless there is something 
important that he and Louis happen to be 
doing. But in the fall and winter months, 


when he knows that his master depends on | 


him, he is on the platform with the lantern 
every night when the train stops. 
Did I say ‘‘every night’’? That is not quite 


true. In the past three years there has been | 


just one night that Rusty has missed, and that 
was last month. 


as you shall see. 


usual, with the lantern bumping against him 
as he trotted slowly along. There was ample 


time, and so he did not hurry. Just as he| 
was passing through a little hollow about | 


halfway through the woods, he heard some- | 
thing off to one side of the path that made him | 





| picked up the lantern that he had dropped. 
| But he had not gone far when he met his 


It was not the kind of failure, 

however, that puts a black mark against him, | felt very sorrowful as he trotted home behind 
| his master. 
On that night he started for the station as | 


ORAWN BY OLIVETTE BOURGEOIS 





THE BIRDS HAVE FLOWN 


and Rusty, the friend of every boy and girl in 
town, knew that it was his duty to find out 
what was wrong. 

He dropped the lantern and with a friendly 
little bark leaped into the woods. It was not 
yet very dark under the big trees, and Rusty’s 
eyes were keen. He saw a little girl sitting | 
on the ground. It was Martha Royce, one of 
his neighbors, and she knew him as quickly 
as he knew her. 

‘‘O Rusty,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘I knew some one 
would come some time, but it has seemed | 
awfully long! You see, I went to the store to 
get some Halloween things and I took the 
short cut home, and it was getting dark and I 
stumbled over a stone and hurt my ankle so 
that I can’t stand. I’ve called and called, but 
the old engine in the freight yard makes so 
much noise that no one hears me. And it’s 
getting awfully dark, Rusty, and you must 
help me!’? 

She rattled on with her story to Rusty, just 
as if she expected him to understand every 
word she said—and who knows but that he 
did? Anyway, he barked again, and pushed 
his nose against Martha’s cheek and licked her 
hands to show his sympathy. 

Then he leaped away through the woods as 
fast as he could go—not toward the station, 
but toward Martha’s home. 

A little later he was barking and scratching | 
at the door there until Mr. Royce opened it to 
see what the matter was. Rusty barked louder, 
and then seized Mr. Royce’s coat in his teeth 
and pulled with all his strength. 

‘‘What is it, Rusty? What in the world do 
you want of me?’’ asked Mr. Royce. 

‘Oh, it’s about Martha, I know !’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Royce, hurrying tothe door. ‘‘She ought 
to have been here before this time. You must 
go with him!’’ 

Mr. Royce did not stop to get his hat, but 
ran after Rusty toward the woods and along 
the path, and in another minute he had Martha 
safe in his arms. 

Then Rusty remembered his errand and 


master making his way homeward in the dark. 
‘‘Why, Rusty, you bad dog!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Raymond. ‘‘What made you so late?’’ 
Of course Rusty could not explain, and he 


A little later in the evening Mr. 
Royee came over to the Raymond home and 
told them what Rusty had done, and then they 
all petted Rusty and talked to him until he 
was very happy again. 

Do you wonder that everyone in the neigh- 
borhood, and especially Martha Royce, —whose 
ankle was soon strong again,—thinks that | 





stop short. It was the Sound of a child crying, | Rusty is a wonderful dog? 





TO A SOUTHERN LAND. 


THE SEAMSTRESS. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Red of the ruddy apples, 


Gold: of the garnered wheat, 


down he circled, coming nearer and nearer 
to the shores of the big blue water; and when 
the quarreling was the loudest, then down he 
swooped, under the very bills of the three 
black crows, and carried away the fish for his 
hungry children to eat for dinner. 

‘*Caw!’’ grumbled the first crow. 

‘*Caw!’’? grumbled the second crow. 

‘*Caw!’’ grumbled the third crow. 

Then they flapped their wings and flew 
away, looking foolish. After that back came 
all the little Mackinaw birds, laughing. 


* & 


AN AUTUMN PARTY. 
BY E. D. ELLSWORTH. 


Mr. Wind gave a farewell party 

To the birds and the bees and the flowers; 
He sent out his invitations— 

“From four to six” were the hours. 


The lark gave the use of the meadow 
For games when the feast should be o’er; 
The table was set ’neath the oak tree, 
Where the acorns made dishes galore. 


Jack Frost said, “‘I’ll make the ice cream, 
With maple I'll flavor it sweet.” 

He gathered the bright leaves for napkins, 
And toadstools to give each a seat. 


The Sand Man made daintiest favors 
From the silk of the milkweed pod— 


Such cunning, white, downy pillows 
To take to the Land of Nod. 


e¢ ¢ 


PUZZLES. 


1. A FLIGHT OF STAIRS. 


—00— Begin with the upper 
oO step and make a word of 
Oo each step and each rise on 
—09— the way down. Each word 
oO has four letters, and in 
oO each case the last letter of 
—oo— a word is the first letter 
oO of the following word. 
oO 
—oo— 
oO 
Oo 
—00— 
oO 
2. CONUNDRUMS. oO 
1. —oo— 
What tree should : 
stupid people visit? eee 
II. o 
What beaus, dear lady, ° 
Always you attend, —00— 
Your willing slaves, oO 
— LF aa bidding oO 


3. CHARADE. 
My first turns yellow in the sun, 
And children love to play upon; 
My next was used in ancient times 


Yellow and brown of leaves dropped down As a punishment for crimes. 


Right at our scampering feet; 


Crimson and buff in the bushes — 


As surely as you're living, 


Miss Autumn’s made a patchwork quilt 
And spread it for Thanksgiving! 


* 


THREE MACKINAW CROWS. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


NE day in Old Mackinaw, on the shores 
of the big blue water, three black ows | 


found a fish. 


‘*Caw, caw, caw!’’ said the first crow. 
**Caw, caw, caw!’’ said the second crow. 


‘* Caw, caw, caw!” said 
the third crow. 

It was not so much what 
they said as the cross way 
in which they spoke and their 
impolite manner that made 
all the little birds in the tall 
pine trees go flying away fast. 
The three black crows were 
old friends, and yet they 
would not divide the fish 
they had found, share and 
share alike. 

The first crow was hungry, 
and he wished every scrap of 
that fish for his own dinner! 
**Caw, caw, caw!’’ 

The second crow was hun- 
gry, and he wished to eat 
every speck of that fish him- 
self for his dinner! ‘‘Caw, 
caw, caw !?? 

The third crow was hun- 
gry, and he wished to eat 
every scrap and speck and 
morsel of that fish for his own 
dinner! ‘‘Caw, caw, caw!’’ 

Along came a big white 
gull sailing through the air, 
and the big white gull heard 
the three crows quarreling 
about the one fish. The white 
gull had two wonderful eyes. 
From away up in the blue 
sky he saw that fish, and he 
thought of his hungry chil- 
dren in their nest, wailing 
for dinner. 

The white gull said noth- 
| ing, but down and down and 


My whole, a joy of boyhood days, 
And ridden upon in many ways. 


4. DOUBLE CROSS WORD. 


In slaughter, not in kill; 
In mountain, not in hill; 
In listen, not in hear; 

In peasant, not in pe er; 
In ancient, not in old; 
In gather, not in fold; 
In coffin, not in shell ; 
In hollow, not in dell: 
In swallow, not in lark ; 
In Joel, not in Mark. 

| Now a certain fowl you will please name, 
} And now another for the same. 





5. WORD SQUARE. 

A part of the body, a pigment, I ween, 
Without any company now is she seen; 
Yet wishes earnestly some one would lay 
| On part of her body a a hand to-day. 

















PUT THE NAME, oF A 


UT THE NAME OF ISH IN ‘THE SQu: 


RTSH IN art HE 
SQUARE, — 
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Put A CERTAIN FISH 
IN MAS — a 


WHAT 
OREN You" BE SOLD, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to omg address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, an .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. eS 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
yall, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Rageers should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





DYSPEPSIA. 


YSPEPSIA is not a disease, but a symp- 
tom; therefore there is no sovereign 
remedy for dyspepsia, and in treating 
it the physician must always go behind 
the indigestion and find out to what dis- 
ease or what condition of the system it 
points. That does not mean that he never gives 
remedies to aid digestion or that he cannot some- 
times relieve the dyspepsia without having ascer- 
tained its cause, but only that he must not make 
the mistake of thinking that dyspepsia is a disease 
in itself and that there is any one medicine that 
will cure all forms of it. 

In the few cases in which no cause can be found 
to account for weak digestion, physicians call it 
“functional dyspepsia,” but there is no certain 
cure for all cases of that. There are two principal 
forms of functional dyspepsia, the tonic and the 
atonic. Tonic dyspepsia usually occurs in strong, 
active men who eat largely, and smoke and drink 
as well, who have high blood pressure, and are on 
the road to a breakdown from some of the many 
manifestations of arteriosclerosis. They are com- 

- fortable only when the stomach is full, and as di- 
gestion proceeds they suffer more or less pain, 
with heartburn and water brash, which is relieved 
only by more food. The discomfort can be re- 
lieved by taking bicarbonate of soda in a glass of 
water half an hour after eating and by frequent 
meals, or little “snacks” between meals. But that 
remedy only puts off the evil day and blinds the 
sufferer to the danger he is running. The only 
permanent relief comes from a change of habits. 
The patient must work less and worry less, eat 
smaller meals, and especially less meat,.drink a 
great deal of pure water, take no alcobol at all 
and little or no tobacco. 

In the atonic form of dyspepsia the sufferer is 
weak and nervous, has a poor appetite, and lives 
largely on soft food and boiled tea. The discom- 
fort in the stomach comes on almost immediately 
after eating, and is accompanied by flatulence and 
belching. The physician must build up the pa- 
tient’s health with good food that demands chew- 
ing, restrict the use of tea and other liquids, and 
insist on exercise in the open air. He may also 
give a tonic with some hydrochloric acid to supply 
the deficiency of the gastric juice. 

But dyspepsia is almost always an indication of 
some underlying disease or fault of nutrition, and 
the wise man or woman will call a physician when- 
ever signs of indigestion persist for some days, so 
that he may discover and, if possible, remove the 
cause. 
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THE OPINION OF ONE MAN. 


ATHERINE laid down a magazine as 
her uncle entered the room. 

“O Uncle Will,” she exclaimed, “I 
have made a painful discovery! It 
seems that I can’t tell mere written 
trash from literature!” 

“Bow did you fiad it out?” asked Uncle Will. 

“From an article in this magazine, which holds 
up the works of one of my favorite novelists as a 
horrible example of what many people read and 
like. The article analyzes one of these books, 
and finds it full of crudities and absurdities, with 
nothing whatever of value in it. 

“But it is not the book, bad as it is, that disturbs 
the essayist so much, as the ignorance of the 
people who actually seem to enjoy such reading. 
That is where I am hit. I am ashamed to confess 
that I read that book, and others by the same 
author, and never realized that I was worse than 
wasting my time.” 

“IT never happened to read that book,” said 
Uncle Will after giancing over the magazine arti- 
cle, ‘and so I have nothing to say about the justice 
of the criticism. But I am reminded of a little en- 
counter that I witnessed years ago between two 
well-known citizens of my native village. 

“The men, who had met on the street, were old 
Colonel Leonard and Simeon Lovell, the chairman 
of our board of selectmen. 

“The colonel was dissatisfied with the way in 
which town affairs were being managed. He was 
a man of imposing presence and powerful voice, 
and as I stood among the little company that were 
listening to his denunciation of poor Simeon, I 
was reminded of one of Cicero’s orations against 
Catiline, which we were translating in the high 
school justthen. At last the colonel concluded his 
tirade something like this: 

“*Your official career, sir, has been character- 
ized by a blundering stupidity unparalleled in our 
local history, sir; and it is a lasting disgrace to 
your townspeople that they ever elected you, sir!’ 

“Simeon, who was an inoffensive-looking little 
man, had listened in silence, and now the crowd 
eagerly awaited his reply. It came. 

“**That,’ said Simeon, in his thin, squeaky voice, 
‘is the opinion of one man.’ Everyone laughed, 
and the colonel moved on. 

“I have thought of that answer many times 
since then. Our age is prolific of opinions. They 
are thrust upon us constantly from the printed 

















previous notions; but very few of them can safely 
be taken as the final word on the subject in hand. 

“So when I read or hear some especially sweep- 
ing criticism, or a dogmatic statement of some new 
and startling theory, my first impulse is to quote 
Simeon: ‘That is the opinion of one man,’ ” 

“T’ll remember that,” said Katherine, laughing. 

“But I dropped in,” Uncle Will continued, “to 
ask if you would like to go with me to the art ex- 
hibition this afternoon.” 

“Yes, indeed, if you can wait a few minutes,” 
Katherine answered. 

“What do you think of my new gown?” she 
asked, as she reappeared a little later. 

“Well,” he replied with judicial frankness, “I 
should call it distinctly fashionable; which is as 
much as to say that it seems to be lacking in about 
every element of comfort, and even of beauty, that 
a young woman’s dress should possess.” 

“Oh, thank you, Uncle Will,” said Katherine de- 
murely. ‘I suppose I am to remember that that 
is the opinion of one man.” 


® 


UNDER FIRE VICARIOUSLY. 


T tea time one day, says Mr. Frederic Coleman 
A in his book, “From Mons to Ypres,” I found 
the regimental censor hard at work over 

the letters of a yeomanry squadron. 

“Hear this,” he said. He read at length from 
an interesting letter written under shell fire in the 
trenches. “Mother,” it commenced, “you could 
not imagine the noise. Bang! There came one 
only a matter of feet from me. Shells are burst- 
ing every second, and pieces are flying all about.” 
After a page or so of detailed excitement, the 
writer drew a line, then added an explanatory 
note to say that at the point indicated he had been 
bowled over by a huge “Black Maria,” but had 
miraculously escaped a wound. 

‘Very good!”” was my comment. “Writes jolly 
well for a trooper, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes,” agreed the officer who was acting as 
censor; “but he’s a farrier who hasn’t been within 
three miles of the lines. If he has heard a shell, 
it’s been a long way off. He was mad all through 
because he couldn’t go up with the regiment, which 
is in the trenches now. So he has taken it out in 
epistolary zeal. It’s pure imagination. What am 
I to do with it?” i 

“Pass it!” cried the mess in chorus. “It will do 
no harm.” So pass it he did. 

A couple of months later he showed me a soiled 
clipping from a Midlands newspaper. A glance 
showed it to be a verbatim reproduction of the 
farrier’s picturesque letter. 

“The best joke is that he keeps the good work 
up,” said the officer. ‘Not a week passes that he 
doesn’t curdle the blood of the old folks at home 
with some yarn. We quite look forward to ’em, 
The paper fairly eats ’em.” 


® 


A CURIOUS TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


N these days of wireless telegraphy it may be 
I interesting to learn that as long ago as July, 

1898, the Geographical Journal recorded the 
discovery of a wireless telegraphic apparatus in 
use among the Catuquinariu, an Indian tribe of the 
Amazon Valley in South America, 

The apparatus, called cambarysu, consists of a 
hole in the ground about half filled with coarse 
sand; above this layers of fine sand, fragments of 
wood and bone, and powdered mica fill it almost 
to the surface of the ground. These materials are 
surrounded by a case of hard palm wood, which 
extends above the surface. The upper part of the 
apparatus consists of layers of hide, wood and 
hard rubber. Between the upper layers and the 
lower layers there is a hollow space. Withaclub, 
much like the stick used to play the bass drum, 
the native strikes the layer of rubber that forms 
the top of the instrument. 

One of these instruments is concealed in each 
hamlet of the tribe. The villages are not more 
than a mile apart, and are placed in a direct north- 
and-south line. Although a person standing out- 
side the building in which the apparatus is kept 
cannot hear a blow of the stick on the rubber top, 
it is quite distinct in a similar building a mile dis- 
tant. When one of these instruments is struck, the 
neighboring ones to the north and south echo 
the blow. The Indian stationed at each one of the 
posts answers the signal, and by means of code 
messages a long conversation may be carried on. 


® © 


NO BUSINESS FOR A QUICK- 
TEMPERED MAN. 


HRILLING loudly in the silence of the night, 

says Answers, the chemist’s bell roused him 

from slumber. With reluctance he wrapped 
himself in a dressing gown and went downstairs, 
shivering, to be met at the door by a placid-looking 
man who merely wanted a bottle of soda water. 

The chemist’s feelings were strong, but he re- 
solved to do business. 

“Twopence extra on the bottle,” he murmured 
blandly, “which will be allowed on return.” 

Then he returned to bed. 

Two hours later the bell rang again. Once more 
he went down. Again it was the placid-looking 
man. 

“There’s your bottle,” he said calmly. “Gimme 
my tuppence.” 

® & 


THE LESSON OF SAMSON. 


HERE is a lad in a town in New Hampshire, 

says the New York Times, where the thrifty 

mothers are still wont to cut their children’s 
hair by means of a pair of shears and a bowl, who 
has always felt that sort of thing to be a degrada- 
tion. 

In Sunday school the teacher told the class of 
which this boy was a member the story of Samson 
— Delilah. When she had finished she said to 
him : 

“Henry, what do you learn from the Samson 
story?” 

“That it don’t never pay,” responded Henry 
promptly, “to let a woman cut a feller’s hair.” 


® © 


| THEY MUST HAVE BEEN PREPARED. 


LADY who had just received an interesting | 
bit of news, says the Boston Transcript, | 


said to her little daughter: 


“Marjorie, dear, auntie has a new baby, and | 


page and the platform, as well as in conversation; now mamma is the baby’s aunt, papa is the baby’s 


and they are often expressed in a manner more 
vigorous than polite. Many of them are worth 


uncle, and you are her little cousin.” 
“Well,” said Marjorie, wonderingly, ‘wasn’t 


considering, even when they run counter to our | that arranged quick?” 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Better than Leather 


—the Answer 


to the Children’s Shoe-Bill 


Up and around and follow-the-leader the children 
rush about. Thud, thud, thud their little footsteps go. 
And up go the shoe-bills—up! up! up! 

The kiddies don’t think—bless their little hearts!—of 
how shoe-soles wear; and you don’t think that it is in- 
ferior sole-leather more eir hearty romping that 
is shooting the shoe-bills up. 

Cut those shoe-bills with Nedlin, which wears better 
than good leather and incomparably better than the sort 
the youngster’s shoe-soles get. 

Nedlin is better for floors—it won't scratch; better 
for furniture—it won't bruise; better for your children’s 
health—it is waterproof; and better for you— it’s com- 
fortable as an old glove the first time you put it on. 

Nedlin is flexible and naturally foot-strengthening. 
Nedlin comes on new shoes—is -soled on old ones. 
Dealers or shoe-repairers can furnish you with Medlin 
—the trade symbol for a neverchanging quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 
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S €& SPEEDEX FILM 


Help father choose 
your gift. Tell him you 
want the camera that 
will make pictures in a 
jiffy—the Ansco Vest- 
Pocket No. 1. The 
smallest and lightest 
camera made to take 
24 x 3% pictures; also 
self-focusing to prevent 
beginners’ mistakes. 


If you want the only 
self-opening, self- 
focusing camera made, 
ask for an Ansco Vest- 
Pocket No. 0. It takes 
1% x 2% pictures. 


Getan Ansco catalog 
from the Ansco dealer 
and show it to your 
father. Write direct to 
us quickly, if you don’t 
know the Ansco dealer. 


Ansco Vest-Pocket 
. 1. Equipped with 
single achromatic 
lens, $7.50; with rapid 
rectilinear lens, $9. 


-ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEWYORK 
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' [NATURE & SCIENCE 


YNTHETIC JEWELS.— Nearly all artificial 

gems, that is to say, stones that are really made 
by artificial means, are compounds of alum crys- 
tallized under special conditions. ,The metallic 
salts that are added during fusion determine 
whether the stones produced shall be sapphires, 
rubies or Oriental topazes, amethysts or emer- 
alds. Early attempts to manufacture artificial 
gems on a commercial basis failed because of the 
difficulty in obtaining the tremendous heat neces- 
sary, but the oxyhydrogen flame solved the prob- 
lem, and producing artificial gems is now an 








important industry. According to La Chronique | 


Industrielle, the basic material is ammonia alum, 


which is converted into calcined alum by heat- | 


ing it in muffles. 


To that is added the coloring | 


matter in suitable proportions—oxide of chro- | 


mium for rubies, titanic acid for sapphires. The 
finely divided powder is permitted to trickle down 
into the oxyhydrogen flame, which attains a tem- 
perature of eighteen hundred degrees. The pow- 
der fuses into a pear-shaped body that weighs 
from ten carats to two hundred. The ruby is also 
manufactured by fusing together natural rubies 
too small to be of value in their original condition. 
Since great quantities of rubies are used for the 
bearings of watches and other instruments of pre- 
cision, the synthetic rubies find a ready market 
among manufacturers as well as among dealers in 
gems. 

OARING MONKEYS.—The most striking 

sound in the American tropics, says Mr. Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes in Bird Lore, is the roaring of the 
so-called howling monkeys. The sound is a deep- 
voiced, businesslike bellowing, at least a hundred 
times more thunderous and terrible than you would 
think it possible for a creature that is only a little 
larger than a big tomcat to make. Ihad heard the 
animals in the distance a number of times, but it 
was at Rio Frio on the Cauca River, where our 
little stern-wheeler was taking wood, that I first 
got close to them “in action.” 
As I left the boat for a short 
walk in the virgin bottom-forest, 
I heard howlers a little distance 
in. I knew that they were 
small animals (our biggest male 
weighed seventeen pounds) and 
could do me no harm. Yet I 
confess that I had to exert a 
greater control of mind 
over matter than I have 
elsewhere ever been 
called upon to show, in 
order to overcome my 
instinctive desire to be 
somewhere else. Al- 
though I was certain that 
I was perfectly safe, it 
took all my nerve that 
first time tomove up under the tree whence came 
that courage-killing, menacing bellow. There 
were only four of them—an old male, a female and 
two half-grown young; probably a family. Yet 
the terrible noise that issued—principally from the 
bearded and swollen throat of the old male— 
seemed really to make the atmosphere quake. As 
I stood below he would rush down toward me, 
bellowing outrageously, and I thought it took some 
fortitude at first to stand by until he retreated 
again. The noise, as I analyzed it at the time, 
was a deep, throaty, bass roar, with something of 
the quality of grunting pigs, or the barking bellow 
of a bull alligator, or an ostrich. Accompanying 
that sound was a wei:a, crooning sort of wail, 
probably the contribution of the female or the 
young, or both. The noise was fully as loud as 
the full-throated roaring of lions, and that it has 
marvelous carrying power was frequently attested 
when we heard it from the far side of some of the 
great Andean valleys as we wound our tortuous 
way across the Central Cordillera. 


OURCE OF BAY RUM.—AIll the genuine bay 
rum comes from the Danish West Indies. The 
source of the perfume (Myrica acris) is one of a 
large family of shrubs, and a distant relative of 
the American bayberry plant, from the berries of 
which the early settlers procured wax for candles. 
According to a bulletin of the National Geograph- 
ical Society, the shrub produces leaves from three 
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THE RED HOWLER 


to five inches long and round berries about the | 
size of a pea, which contain from seven to eight | 


seeds. The bay rum made from a combination of 
the green leaves and the berries is of a better 
quality than that distilled from dried leaves or 
from the leaves without the berries, but gather- 
ing the berries is a task so tedious that it makes 
them cost from fifteen to twenty times as much as 
the leaves. The basis of bay rum is Jamaica or 
St. Croix rum, made from the skimmings of the 





DECEMBER 1—$175 MORE 


Your Last Chance to Save That 
on a HUDSON SUPER-SIX 


All fine car makers confront the same condition as the Hudson. 
High-grade materials have enormously advanced. All must use 
lesser materials or advance the price, if their profit is now a 
fair one. 


The Hudson Factory is just completing its 
current year’s production. Some Hudson 
dealers have sold their year’s allotment— 
some have not. 

These are the last cars to be built from 
materials contracted a year ago. 

On Dec. 1, we start our new production. 
There will be no change in models. The only 
changes, if any, will be minor refinements. 

The materials for these coming cars will 
cost us vastly more than the first cars cost 
us. That is due to market conditions. No 
quality maker can escape the higher material 
prices now prevailing. The Hudson price 
must advance $175. 


If your dealer can supply you a Super- 
Six today, you will save $175 by getting 
any model, open, enclosed or all-season. 


Fair Warning 


We announce this in simple fairness. Any 
Hudson dealer who has unsold cars will be 
very glad to keep them. He can sell them 
next spring at the new prices. 

But, as for ourselves, we won’t advance 
the price until our cost advances. And that is 
on the new production, starting December 1. 
Until then, your Hudson dealer, if he has cars, 
should sell at present prices. Go and see. 


1917 Costs Are Fixed 


It is the custom in this line to contract 
materials for one year in advance. It is now 
essential, else car makers cannot get them. 

So, whatever the coming year’s conditions, 
the cost of fine cars will not drop. All must 
pay the current prices for quality materials. 


Not all cars will advance, perhaps. Some 
makers may lower the grade of materials. 
Some whose profits are too high may cut them. 


- $1475 
1475 
1775 


Phaeton, 7-passenger 


Roadster, 2-passenger 
Cahbsiclet. 2 





Touring Sedan 
Limousine . 
(Prices f.0.b. Detroit) Li l let . 


Now is the time to decide your next year’s car. 


But all makers who use Hudson grade of 
materials must provide for this added cost. 
So the Hudson Super-Six, even at the ad- 
vance, will undersell like-grade cars. 


The Pinnacle Car 
But Not the Top Price 


The Hudson Super-Six, in a hundred tests, 
has proved itself the greatest car built. It 
holds all the world’s records which mean 
anything to owners. 

It holds all the stock-car speed records. It 
holds the stock motor speed record of 102.53 
miles per hour. It holds the 24-hour record 
of 1819 miles. It holds the Pike’s Peak hill- 
climbing record—the greatest event of its 
kind—against 20 famous competitors. 

It has twice with one car, in one continu- 
ous trip, broken all transcontinental records. 
It ran from San Francisco to New York and 
back in 10 days and 21 hours. No other car 
ever before attempted the round trip against 
time. Only the endurance of the Super-Six 
is equal to that run of 6972 miles—twice 
across America. 


These things prove supreme endurance, 
due to an almost frictionless motor which is 
patented by Hudson. It cannot be imitated. 
And every Hudson detail—finish, luxury and 
quality—matches with that motor. 

So the Hudson Super-Six must now be 
conceded the highest place in Motordom. 
Yet note how far it will undersell some cars, 
even with this advance. 

But these are facts for later buyers. Today 
any Super-Six that is still unsold can be 
bought at the present price. And in the same 
models as next spring, save in possible small 
refinements. With such a saving one could 
well afford to even lay the carup for the winter. 

See if your dealer has an unsold Super-Six. 


- - $2000 Town Car 


ei $2750 
- 2750 Town Cor Lendauet < 


2850 
2850 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















Think of It— 


Gift, but he 


$2.50 in Gold For You 


Every Companion subscriber who sends us at least five 
new subscriptions before Christmas will not only receive 
Five Premiums and a Winner’s 
ceive $2.50 in Gold as a Christmas Present for Early Work. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


also re- 








People cut out tea or coffee before retiring when these 
beverages interfere with sleep. In the morning they 
drink freely of them, strangely overlooking the fact that 
at whatever time of day the cup is drunk the drug, 
caffeine, in tea and coffee is irritating to the nerves. 


sugar boilers, the scrapings of sugar barrels and 
the washings from sugar pots. For the best grade 
of bay rum, the rum must be free from foreign 
odors and almost colorless. For a number of | 
years much of the bay rum sold in this country | 
has been made here; the ingredients are usually 
about one half alcohol, one sixteenth Jamaica rum, | 
forty drops of oil of bay to the pint, twenty drops 
of oil of orange, a few drops of oil of mace and the 
remainder distilled water, all of which is allowed 
to stand for several weeks and then is filtered 
through magnesia. 
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More and more people are turning to 


Instant Postum 


the drug-free, nourishing, comforting cereal drink. 


ONTINUITY OF WET WEATHER. — Mr. 
E. V. Newnham, of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, has studied the rainfall of several localities 
in the British Isles in order to find out how often 
rain falls on the day following successive runs of 
one, two, three or more wet days, or an equal num- 
ber ‘of fine ones. The results are unexpected. It is 
generally supposed that after a long succession of 
wet days the chance of a fine day becomes greater, 
but statistics do not support that conclusion. Gen- 
erally speaking, the expectation of rain on any par- 
ticular day has been found to increase rapidly as 
the number of wet days preceding it increases, 
and to diminish in accordance with the number of 
successive fine days immediately before it. After | 
very long spells of either kind of weather, the ex- 
pectation of further rain reaches an almost steady | 
value. The same conclusion holds for the expec. | 
tation of rain in a given hour after different periods 
of wet or dry hours. As an illustration of Mr. 
Newnham’s discoveries, he found that at Valencia, 
off the southwestern coast of Ireland, after seven 
days of drought, rain falls on the eighth day 
twenty-four times out of one hundred, but after 
Seven rainy days, eighty-six times. For Kew, | 
near London, the corresponding increase is less, 
namely, from twenty-seven to seventy-three. | 





























“There’s a Reason” 












































NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


This high-grade sewing machine is built for a lifetime of service, 
equipped with up-to-date attachments, sold to Companion read- 
ers at a low price, and delivered free at any freight station in U.S. 


We offer four high-grade styles (both foot-treadle and electric machines) iD 


with latest improvements, including the wonderful Automatic 
Release, and allow every purchaser Three Months’ Free Trial. 
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Tension 
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PHYLLIS OF THE BEDFORDSHIRES. 


LREADY The Companion has related several 
A stories of the children of the war zone in 
France working in shell-torn fields, playing 
in shot-shattered villages, haunting the very 
trenches at times. Here is still another story, not 
without tragedy, yet gentle, and more fortunate 
than many. Its heroine, a bright, pretty little tot 
four years old, not long ago arrived in Bedford, 
England, after eight months at the front, with only 
soldiers to mother her. A correspondent in the 
Boston Transcript writes: 

About eight months ago a company of the Bed- 
fordshires were marching along, “somewhere in 
France,”’ when one of them, named Philip Impey, 
found the child in a ditch by the roadside. Noone 
could turn back, so they took the child with them 
into the trench and made her as comfortable as 
possible. In a few days she had recovered from 
the ill effects of the wet and exposure, and was 
running up and down the trench, the pet of all the 
officers and men. 

The German trenches were about one hundred 
and fifty yards away. One morning, to their horror, 
the men saw the child standing above the trench 
on the German side. Cries came from the enemy, 
but they were not hostile. The sight of the girl, 
scarcely more than an infant, touched their senti- 
mental side, and she had offers of chocolate and 
invitations to go and see them. They did not ex- 
pose themselves any more than the British. It 
was through the periscope that they saw the child, 
and we can imagine them crowding round to get a 
view of this reminder of home. 

After that the girl went over the parapet quite 
often. She was as safe in the danger zone as if 
she had been behind the lines. No German offered 
to harm her, and once she went close up to their 
first-line trench. 

The eight days’ trench duty ended; the little 
daughter of the company was taken back, and was 
not allowed to go between the lines again. The 
company storeman took charge of her; he had 
children of his own, and was proud of his skill in 
dressing the child and of his strictness about the 
morning bath. 

The company thought that they ought to give 
her a name. Philip Impey, who had found her, 
was now dead, and they gave her his surname, 
and called her Phyllis, because that was the near- 
est approach to Philip. 

After she had been six months with the company, 
the sergeant major was wounded and sent home. 
The girl came with him and stayed in the hospital, 
too, the pet of the patients and nurses. The par- 
entage of the child remains a mystery. When 
found in the ditch she was well clad, but there was 
no clue to her identity. One thing is certain: she 
will be well cared for by the officers and men of 
the Bedfordshires. 
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GRUESOME GIFTS. 


CHINESE custom that seems particularly 
A strange to Occidental readers is described 
by Sir Alexander Hosie in his account of a 
journey through the interior of China, ‘On the 
Trail of the Opium Poppy.” 

At the hamlet of Fen-shi-ling, thirteen miles 
from Ch’i-chiang Hsien, he says, we passed into 
Pa Hsien district in which the port of Chungking 
is situated. No one ever sees a coffin without 
being impressed by the sight, and here we saw 
them in the piece as well as made up. Every house 
had a coffin or two lying under its eaves, some 
new, some old, and one’s first surmise was that 
mortality in these parts must be great. 

The cause was, of course, the abundance of 
cypress, a wood that is much prized for coffin 
making, and it must be remembered that in China 
a coffin is a very acceptable present, especially if 
made by your own family. Hundreds of pounds 
are often spent on a single coffin, and it is highly 
treasured by the person for whom it has been de- 
signed. To Western ideas, the present of a coffin 
by a son to a parent would be somewhat sugges- 
tive, and the daily sight of it at the house door 
would be decidedly annoying. In China it is other- 
wise; 2 coffin is one of the most valued of gifts. 
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WARDING OFF FROSTBITE. 


NE of the more pressing problems of the 
QO Italian army is the prevention of frostbite 

among thousands of men exposed to the 
Alpine winter. A British weekly describes the fol- 
lowing experiment: 

A soldier, whose feet had been well smeared 
with sterilized fat, put on a double sock of cotton, 
having an ingerlining of paper also prepared with 
fat, and over this an ordinary woolen sock. He 
then stood in a pail of ice for forty minutes, and at 
the end of the time his feet are said to have been 
normal in appearance, nor did he complain of any 
unusual sensations. 

Another foot covering that is proving of great 
value in resisting the cold is a square of linen, pre- 
pared in a solution of salicylic acid and sterilized 
fat, over which the soldier wears either a woolen 
oracotton sock. The prepared squares are packed 
in small waterproof envelopes, and are thus easily 
carried in the pocket. Thousands of these squares 
have been sent to the front. 
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A REMARKABLE CASE. 


Ts: guests at the boarding table, says the 
St. Louis Star, were discussing diets. 

“I lived on eggs and milk for two months,” 
remarked one lady, “and I actually gained ten 
pounds.” 

“And I,” said a gentleman, “lived for more than 
a year on nothing but milk, and gained in weight 
every day.” 

“Mercy!” came the chorus. 
age to do it?” 

The gentleman smiled. ‘I cannot say that I 
remember,” he replied, “‘but I presume my method 
was similar to that of other babies.” 


**How did you man- 


& & 
PROPERLY CHARGED. 


WO women were discussing their marital 
troubles, when one asked, “By the way, what 
is your husband doing now?” 
“Oh,” said the other, “he’s a-settin’ round tellin’ 
w hat’s goin’ to happen next election.” 
“Then he’s a prophet?” 
“No, he ain’t. 


he’s a dead loss.” 
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Important warning. 
be safely and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 
on Victors or Victrolas. 
cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the 28th of each month 


To insure Victor quality, always look for 
the famous trademark, * 
Voice.” It is on every Victrola and every 
Victor Record. It is the identifying label on 
all genuine Victrolas and Victor Records. 


Victrola 


The chosen instrument 
of the world’s greatest artists 


The instrument which plays the greatest music is the 
instrument you want in your home! 
supreme. 
things actually accomplished. 
the world over because it takes into these homes all that 
is best in every branch of music and entertainment. 

The artists who make records exclusively for the 
Victor are the greatest artists in the world. The Victrola 
tone is the true and faithful tone of the singer’s voice 
and the. master’s instrument. 
the Victrola is the chosen instrument of practically every 
artist famous in the world of opera, instrumental music, 
sacred music, band music, dance music, vaudeville and 
entertainment. 

Go today to a Victor dealer’s 
ment for yourself. 


Berliner G ph Co., Mi 





Victor Records can 


Victor Records 


‘His Master’s 


Its supremacy is founded on a basis of great 
It is in millions of homes 


It is for this reason that 


and listen to this instru- 
Hear Caruso or Melba or Elman or 
Harry Lauder or Sousa’s Band on the Victrola. 


Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


1, Canadian Distributors 


Victrola XVI, $200 


Victrola XVI, electric, $250 








The Victrola is 




























Mahogany or oak 

















A High School Course 


Learn in your 
own home. Here 


In Two Years : 
is a thorough, com- 


lete, oe sues high school course that you can 
inish _ Meets all college entrance re- 
ND epared by leading members of the 
faculties of universities and academies. 


Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our book- 
let and full particulars. No obligations. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P2418, Chicago, U.S. A. 


50 XMAS POST 10c 


CARDS and 
1 Package 10c; 15 for $1.00; 25 for $1.50 prepaid 








NOVELTIES 





nm Eaciege contains 5 nice Gold Embossed Xmas Post 


Cards and 45 Xmas Tags, Stamps and enclosure cards. 
Send for 25 packages and send 
We Trust Agents. us $1.50 when sold. Keep $1.00. 


‘CHURCH FAIRS anp SALES 


| No money required with order. Any number sent prepaid. 


Return All Unsold. 
shone 4c. Commission on Each Package you sell. 


Agents, Merchants, Dealers, Write 


So far as this family is concerned, | ORLEANS PARCEL POST CO., Orleans, Vermont 


1 Main Street 








All Over the House 


From attic to laundry, every room has one or more needs for 
3-in-One. Try it for cleaning and polishing the furniture, piano 
and woodwork—for making dustless dust-cloths and polish mops— 
for oiling the sewing machine, washing machine, door hinges and 
locks, tools—for preventing rust and tarnish on bath- 
room fixtures, gas stove, metal work all over the house. 


3-in-One 


is the universal household oil. Has a wonderful variety 
of uses that you ought to know about. Sold at allstores 
—in 10c., 25c. and 50c. bottles and in 25c. Handy Oil 
Cans. The 50c. size is most economical. 
FREE-—Generous sample of 3-in-One Oil and 
Dictionary of Uses—both free. 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
42 AIW. Broadway, New York 








FACTORY TO YOU 
TH" FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Special offer, either of these 
style pins, with any equal number of letters and 


numerals, one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 30c eachy 
Silver Plate, 150 each; $1.50 dozen, i 


$3.00 dozen; 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 


CLASS PINS 


W.EGS. 17 


19 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








3218 






Send 2 Cents 


te ©.S. Sianys 00 pny cep wt 
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IN TUBES FOR OFFICE USE 








we will send you free a starch-finished 
SAMPLE COLLAR 
State size and which style wanted 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY PAPE 










44-124 PAGE 
periodical 
up-to-date ; tells all you want to know about 
care and management of poultry for pleasure 





or profit. Four months 10 cents, 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 100, Syracuse, N.Y. 




















